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PREFACE, 


The author does not intend that this little manual should be looked 
upon as a Treatise on School Management, but simply as a collection 
of hints for Teachers, based on hia experience as an Examiner of 
*all ^cinds of Elementary Schools in a large and populous district. 
Neither is it assumed that any methods, herein advocated, are 
nitcessarily best, but they are simply mentioned as having 
produced good results in schools, which have come under the author’s 
notlfe. 

The Revised Instructions to Inspectors (1884), and the reports of 
feer Majesty’s Inspectors, as published in the Blue Books, have been 
freely consulted, and extracts quoted. The remarks on Music and 
Singing embody flfle I^est Instructions to Insjieotors as to Examina¬ 
tion in Singing, which are stated in Circular 240, bearing the date 
29th November 1884. 

In presenting these hints to the great body of Teachers, the 
author trusts they may be found useful in removing some, of the 
•►li'^fcfffties which are often met with in conducting an Elementary 
School, and in giving a general idea of what is expected in an 
“Excellent” school. 

A companion book of “ Practical Hints on Infant School Work’’ 
is now ready. This will, it is hoped, be of great service to Teachers 

t 

of Infant Schools and Infant Classes, in showing the kind of work 
» d ane in so me of the best Infant Schools. " 

, • A, W. St. JOHN. 


April, 1885. 
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PHILIPS’ SERIES OF SCHOOJL ATLASES? ‘ 

i^eb anti QLetiieeti SEnitions* ^ ' 

cThe Trainingr Colley Atlas contains 2^ of the fineR Maps ever printed, 
and forms the best referentte Atlad’for Schools and Colleges gv^ 
produced. 18s. " 


PblllpB’ ComprehenBlTe Atlas contains 42 Modem and l 3 Aneieht 
Maps —the Atlas for the higher forms. With Index. los. 6d. 

Philips’ Student’s Atlas contains 43 Modemoand *5 A%ci^t Maps, 
beautifully drawn and coloured. With Index, ys. 6d. 

Philips’ Bslsct Atlas contains 36 selected Maps, with'index. The mbst 
suitable Atlas for the middle forms. $8. 

Philips' Introductory Atlas contains 24 finely-drawn and well-printed 
Slaps. With Index. 3s. fid. 

Philips' Tonng Student’s Atlas contains 36 ai^entio Maps,— t?^e Atlas 
for young Geographers. With Index. 33^6d. 

Philips’ Tonng Scholar’s Atlas contains 24 Maps, with Index. The 
most useful Atlas for young Scholars. 2s. fid. 

Philips’ Atlas for Beginners contains 34 fine Maps, and forms the most 
popular Atlas for Junior Classes ever published. With Index. 2s, fid. 

Philips’ Handy Atlas contains the same Maps, but folded on guards, 
forming a really ’handy’ Atlas. With Index. 2 b. fid. 

Philips’ Excelsior Atlas is the cheapest is. Atlas published, and contains 
loo Maps, Diagrams, &c. 

Philips’ Favourite Sixpenny Atlas is the cheapest and best fid. Atlas 
ever produced. It contains 80 Maps, Illustrations, &c. n 

Philips’ Physical Atlas illustrates fully every department of Physical 
Geography. 5s. 

Philips’ Physical Atlas for Beginners is, as its name implies, adapted 
for the younger scholars only. tt. 

Philips’ Classical Atlas gives invaluable aid to all classical students. 
With Index of Ancient and Modem Names. 3B. fid. I,., 

Philips’ Handy Claesioal Atlas contains the same Maps but no Index. 
2a fid. 

Philips’ Sorlptors Atlas should be in the hands of every Bible Reader 
and Student, is. ; cloth, is. fid. 

Philips’ Smaller Bcrlptnre Atlas is admirably adapted for Sunday 
Settle and Bible Ciasees. fid.; cloth, is. ^ • 


iSpectmeni poet free on rece^f °f publiahed price. 





Crown 8vO| 380 fp., strongly bound in cloth, price 3e. 6d. 

1^ CUASS-B004C OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 

With 'lamination Questions, Nota, and Index. 

r '* • Bt WILLIAjf HUSHES, F.'E.a.S., 

^ ^ Late Profeaaoi of SBOgraphy In King's Collogo, Loudon. 

/ Kcw Sbftfon. IRerlscb'anb Enlargeb 

• J. FRANCON WILLIAMS, F.R.G.S,, 

Author of "The Geography of the Oceans," tie. 

9 

"This excellent text-book of Geography has been rerleed and brought 
down to the present year by Mr. J. Francon Williams, whose work has been done 
most eatlsfactoiily In all respects. The name of William Hughes Is, of Itself, a 
passport to the accuracy and merits of any book on Geography, and there Is no 
reason why the work before us should not take the place amosg the first. If nut of 
Itself the first, of geographical class-books. In addition to unfailing accuracy, this 
book possesses some unueujfty meritorious features. Among these are a set of ths 
best geographical questl^oo be met with. Next we may notice the value of the 
explanations aifd derirSis’ons of geographical names. These are in most cases 
traced to original sources. Instead of being merely copied from second-hand or 
questionable authorities. . . . The amount of Information contained In the 3B0 
pages of this admirable class-book is remarkable. And when we stats that this la 
not given in a bald way, but with a fair amount of explanation, and in a read¬ 
able style, we say nothing more than ths book merits, but which few books of the 
same nature and design possess."— Practical Teacher. 

" The new edition by Mr. WlUlamabrings It up accurately to the present state 
of our knowledge. ... It is In every respect admirably adapted for ths purposes 
of tuition In our higher-class schools."—Dn. Miller, Perth. 

"A work which, for clearness, fulness, and excellence of arrangement, can 
hardly be sujpassed."—iiferary World. 

" I have examined it carefully, and I know no text-boob on ths same subject 
that can be compared to Iv."—T. W, Wallace, Esq., difh School, Invemeee. 


Imperial 8vo, strongly half-bound, price loe. 6d. 

JBeh) iEDicidn; ifehitfeD anD (£nlacges. 

PHILIPS’ COMPREHENSIVE ATLAS. 

Containing Forty-two Modem and Eighteen Ancient Maps, with a care¬ 
fully compiled Index. The Maps beautifully printed in colours 
and thoroughly reyised, • 

■DtT&D BY 

WILLIAM HUGHES, F.R.Q.8., 

a Lat^^Professor of Geography in King's College, London. ^ 

j Thu Athu it tpeHally daigned to aceonyxyty Profettor Hugha't 
“ Qatt-Book of Modem Qeogreiphy." ’ 



Foolaeap Sro, handiomelf bonod in cldth, price ai. 6d, , , 

GEOGRAPHY OF THE-pOCEANS. i 

PSYSIOAL, EISTOI^ICAl'^ND DESCRIPTIVE. ^ 
With Maps and Oharti, &a By J. FeanOom 'Williams, ^ ^ 


*' It 1 b an admirable work. . . ■ We know nothlnf^ better, whether for tly wiihol* 
room or the advanoed student. . . . All the latest authorttlee have been orawn 
upon, and tbs author haa mado an excellant use of his materials."— Sdui!aiw)\ai 
Ifevfs, 0 ■ * • 

. The beat arranged and best written work of the kind which we can 
rememl^r to hare seen fora consldernble period."—and Mercantile ffatette 
Buooeasful In every way. . . . Thoroughly well done. . . ^ We strongly re 
mend the book."—Proctieof Teacher. 


The best Atlaa-Oeography published. 

PHILIPS’ ELEMENTARY ATLAS AND GEOGRAPHY. 

tVitli Onmplete Seta of Examination Qiiastiwa, and Thirty Oolaa^ed 
Mapa. Orown 4ba, oloth, 3B. 6d. Edited and arrange d>by J.'FsatroOit 
■Williams, F.R.G. 8. _ 

GBOORAPHY OF THE BRITISH COLONIES and 

FOBEIGN POSSESSIONS. By the Rev. John P. Faunthobpe, 
M.A., F.R.G.S., Principal of Wbitelanda College, Obeleea. Etta and 
Revitcd Edttion. Crown Bto, olotb, price ay. 6d. 

“ A complete manual of Inatruction on our cnionlal roaaeaalona. Hlatorloal and 
gaographlaal facta are ekllfully blendeil. . . . We cnnflaently lecommend the work 
to atudeubs and othsra wlio require full and accurate lulermatlon on tbU branch 
of geographical atudy."—TA« Sc/iDolmatter. 

ThU Work it dtsigntd at a Edndbook to , 

PHILIPS’ ATLAS OP THE BRITISH EMPIRE 

THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. With Explauatory and Statiatioal 
Notea, by John Babtholomew, F.R.G.S. Imp. Bvo, oloth, 3a. 6dL 
“ Ah excellent atlae. The maps are clear and distinct .'*—Glasgow Herald, 

" The maps are minutely accurate, clearly printed."—TAe SohoolmatUr. 


By W. LAWSON, St. Mabk’s Oqlleob, Chelsea. 

OUTLINES OP aBOQRAPHT, for Schools and Colleges. 
Etv Edition, entirely Rewritton and Emtended, Foap. Sro, oloth, as. |Jd. 

m This Book may also be had in Parts, yit ;— 

I—The British Islanda, 6d. I HI.—Europe, 5|d. 

U—The British Colonies, fid. | IV.—Aeia, Africa, Amerioa, ti. 

THE ,GEOGRAPHY OP RIVER-SYSTEMS. , 

jJ’ew andSeviKd Edition. Foolscap Bvo, o^oth, is.* 

THE GEOGRAPHY OP COAST^-LINES. 

Eew and Revised Edition. Foolsoap Bvo, oloth, it. 



. PHILIPS’ GEOGRAPHICAL READERS. 



f HESE Readen have been m.ost 
carefully prepared, and the 
Fubliahere feel confident that in 
the treatment of the subject, the 
style and quality of the matter, 
the number and beauty of the 
illustrations, the legibility and 
accuracy of the maps and dia¬ 
grams, the Books will be found 
superior to any other similar 
series, and will render the study 
of Geography interesting and at¬ 
tractive. The Series contains no 
less than Soo valuable iUustra- 
tious and maps. 


I. FIEBT STEPS, PabT I., ssplaiulng ‘plans of school and playpound, 
the cardinal points, and meaning and use of a map.’ With Word-luts and 
summaries, 4; Lessons, 97 IlluBtrations, Diagrams and Maps. 138 pp. 
cloth, price 9a. 

а. FIRST STEPS, PallT IL ‘ The size and shape of the world, geogra¬ 
phical terms simply explained and illustrated by reference to the map of 
England, and physical geography of hills and rivers.' _ 47 Lessons, and too 
Illuatratlons, Diagrams and Maps. 140 pp., cloth, price rod. 

3. ENOfLAND, Fhyeioal and Political, giving in a graphic narrative f orm 
the ‘physical and political get^aphy of England.’ With 137 lUustrationi 
and Maps. 193 pp., cloth, price is. 

4. BBinSH ISLES, BBITIBH KOETH AMERICA, AlH) ATfSTRALABIA, 

described in a series of well-written sketches of voyages, travels, kfi. 
Bi Lessons, 54 Maps, and 109 Illustrations, 356 pp., cloth, price is. 6d. 

5. E 0 BOPE, Physical and Political, desorihed In a sories of narratives 

of voyages and tours. With Appendix—Latitude and longitude : day and 
night: the aeasons, 66 Lessons, 119 Illustrations, and 19 Maps, aSS pp., 
cloth, IB. pd. A 

б. THE WOBLD : A series of voyi^i and tmvels in Asia, Africa, Ame¬ 

rica, and Polynesia, With Appendix—Intorohange of produotions : cir¬ 
cumstances which determine climate. 67 Lessons, iiS lUiistmtions, and 
35 Mapal 330 ppvs cloth, price 3b. o 

fiV T}ie Publithert tMl foraani copUt for examimttion view to 

introduction, poet free, on receipt of half the pvMUhed price. 







PHILIPS’ HISTORICAL- READERS, ‘ 

^ 5 “ iff 

yERYTHlt'G that could in any 
way enhance the educative^ 
of these Readers has been d<me, 
and the Series is acknowled^d to 
be unequalled for both Teachers 
and Suhofars. •The'^dhr Books of 
which the Series consists afford the 

o 

best possible material for a com¬ 
plete course of Historical Reading 
for all classes of Schools. The ■ 
Series contains no less than three 
hundred and forty-four hue Illus¬ 
trations ^Knd thirty-leven valuable 
Maps and Tables. °Specimens free 
— on receipt of half the published price. 

SFECIUEN OF THE SERIES OF VrONETTES. ^ 

Book I —STORIES FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. 6o interesting 
Stories, with full Notes and So Illustrations. Cloth, is. 

Book II.—EARLY ENGLAND, to 1154. 63 Lessons with useful Notes, 
94 attractive Pictures, and 6 specially-engraved Maps. Cloth, Is. 

Book III.—MIDDLE ENGLAND, 1154 to 1603. 61 Lessons with valu¬ 

able Notes, 77 beautiful Pictures, and 9 fine Maps. Cloth, is. 6d. 

Book IV.—MODERN ENGLAND, 1603 to the Present Times. 64 ex¬ 
cellent Lessons, with Explanatory Notes, 93 Illustrative Pictures, 
and S Reference Maps, Cloth, is. 6d. 

PHILIPS’ STANDARD POETRY BOOKS 

Are the most popular and attractive Poetry Books published. 

Book I., 16 pp., id. I Book Ill.i'az pp., zd. I Book V., 64 pp, 4d. 

Book II., 16 pp., id. | Book IV., 48 pp., 3d. | Book VI., 64 pp, 4d. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE BTDDY OF SHAKESPEARE AND 
MILTON, containing Classified Selections, with full Notes, Sketches 
of tike Lives and Genius of the Poets, Critical Analysis of their 
Language and Style. With Illustrations by Sir John Gilbert and 
William Small. Crown Svo, handsomely bound in cloth, is. fid. 

AUo, uniform with the above, 

AN nCTRODTTCTION TO THE BTtlDY OF BHACEBPEA&E, with 
Life, Notes, &o. Crown Svo, Illustn^ed, fid ^ < 

AN INTROTDCTION TO THE BTUDT OF MILTON, with Life, Notes; 
Ad- Crown Svo, with several fine lUustrationa, fid 














Crown 8vo, strongly bound in cloth, price 31 6d. 

)-WA.NCBD ^ITHMBTIO FOR SCHOOLS AND 

COLLEG-ES, wi^ Answers,* by Thomas W. Piper, late Normal 
Msfter and Lecturer in the Natioifal Society's Training College, 
^attersea. 

O' In ordinary Text-books oF Arithmetic, the Rule comes first, the 
ElustrationRof *tha £,ule {pilaws, and tha Reason of tha Frocess appears 
last. But in the present work, the reverse and more truly scientific 
order is followed— me., the Reasons are presented first, then the formal 
working of the Example, so arranged that each step is self-evident ; 
^ind lastly, the Rule, as a convenient summary of the methods employed 
in working out the example. 

Another characteristic of the "Advanced Arithmetic," which dis¬ 
tinguishes it from similar works, is its completeness. Though designed 
for advanced students, tbp elementary portion of the subject is fully 
explained and illustrated^but in a more scientific manner than would 
be practicable fti a professedly elementary arithmetic, while the higher 
and more difficult rules are etill more amply elucidated by copious 
explanation, numerous examples worked out in full, and carefully 
selected exercises and examination questions. 


Br THE BAMS Acthob. 

A COMPLETE COURSE OP ARITHMETICAL 

EXAMPLES AND EXERCISES, designed to aocompan.y the 
“Advanced Arithmetic," but may be used with any other Arith¬ 
metical iText-book. With Answers. Crown Svo, cloth, 38. 

ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON ARITHMETIC, for 

Schools and CoUegea Croira Svo, cloth, is. fid. 

‘‘The author’s endeavour to make the study of Arithmetio what it 
ought to be,—a thorough mental training,—is apparent on every page."— 
Ttacher't Aaistant 

MENTAL ARITHMETIC, containing Rules and Exercises 
founded on Examination Papers. Ifewand£nlargtd£dition. Fool¬ 
scap Svo, cloth, 2a 

" Has had a dsaarved sucoess .’’—School Ouwrdian. 

" Contains an excellent oollaction of examples .”—ScholatUc World. 

INTRODUCTORY MENTAL ARITHlOmO, being a 

short Exposition of the uses of Mental Arithmetia with illustrative 
exadiples anO a great number of New and Original Ex'irciMS. 

( , Foolscap Svo, stiff covpr, fid. -j 

■ *‘A valuable little work .’’—Scholastic World. ^ 


0 





Grown 8to, cloth, price 3B*6d. ^ t 

THE ELEMENTS OP EUCLID Foa SCHOOLS 
^ COLLEGES, ountaining the Finnt Six, aoC those, parts of the 
Eleventh and Twelfth Books which are usufill^ read at the 
veraities, together with a valuable eeleotion of Geometrical Rolfle^ 
for solution By James Mabtih, Head Master of the Endwe^ 
School, Wedgewood Institute, Burslem, • '' 

(i.) In all the propositions, a olearline of demarcation is drawn between 
the Construction and the Proof or Demonstratio#. (^a.PBy K typographicHl 
expedient the several steps in the reasoning are clearly shown. (3.) In 
describing the figures, those parts which are given in i^he enuiiciation.are 
represented by dark lines, and those which are added in the course of^he 
demonstration by dotted lines. (4.) In all oasss the figure has been repeated’ 
wherever it was found necassary. 

THE ELEMENTS OP EUCLID, with a Selection of Geo- ■ 
metrioal Froblems for Solution. Crown 8va, Book X, cloth, is. ■ ; 
Books I. and IL, is. fid. . ; 

_ k* ] 

A GRADUATED COURSE OP PROBLEMS IN ; 
PRACTICAL PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY. By James I 
Mabtin. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3a. fid. i 

Special attention is directed to the characteristic features 0/this work :— 

1. In the Introduotor section full particulars are given of the various 
drawing instruments, and the manner of using them, together With general 
hints on Drawing. ; 

а. The Problems in “Plane Geometry,” though exceedingly numerous, ; 

are olassified in sections. > 

3. The Diagrams are engraved with extreme care, and for the sake of ' 

clearness, three kinds of lines are Used, viz. :— ' 

([.) Thill lines, representing those which are given. i 

(1.) Dotted lines, showing those used In the oonsti notion of the figure. ! 
(3.) Thick lines, representing the sclutiou of the problem. 1 

4. By a typographical expedient, two cardinal ideas, viz,—what iz | 

given, and what is to be done—are clesxly shown in the enunciation. i 

5. The FrobUms in “ Bolid Geometry ” are alec carefully graduated, and i 
arranged in sections, 

б. An exhaustive section on the derivation of Geometrical problems. ; 

7. A eomplete Index of all the Froblems in both parts of the work, j 

c - 1 

PIRST GRADE PRACTICAL GEOMETRY. By David i 

Bain, F.R.G.S. Containing (a) all the neoessary problems fully i 
wgrked out; (6) teat exercises on the same ■; (c) i^eriea of (graduated \ 
exerdses for crying; and (d) all the First Grads Kamination Papers i 
given by the Department during the last three years. Crown 8ro,*i 
stiS fcvers, price 3d. ' i 


I 













I ACOUSyiOS, LlftHT, AND HSAT, Intended m aa Intro- ! 

duotion to the of Physical Science. Adapted to the require- | 

iflents of the S^nce and Art Department, by T. W. Pipes, late - 
_ Normal Maeter^t. John's ^Dnliege, Batteraea. Crown Svo, cloth, ^ 
«wi^ ntufierous IllustrationI, price A 6d. I 

**Jhe work is so woU done^ that the non-sclentlfio reader can hardly fail to i 
deifVi If vich fileasure from U, wUUa to the soiauoe teacher it will be Invaluable.*'— j 
Bchocl Quardxan 

*'B^far the hM^nd olaaresialementuy treatise on the subject."— The Prinexpalf • 
Training V^tger^ lIMl. • j 

*’ Mr. mper's book is the result of hard work and competent knowledg:e, both of \ 
the subject, and, what is all too .frequently l^ored in our school books, how to • 
ttoBci it>'*^Tkt Principal, Training College, IV/iitelande. 

• "Very opmnlete hand-book . . . commences with facte that are almost self- 
evident, smted in the simplest terms, and gradually, by slow but oonsocutive stages, 
passes to the more complex phenomena."— Iron. 


CLASS-BOOK OP INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By 

> D. Morbib, B.A., l|Jfe Teacher of Chemistry in Liverpool College. 
New and Mnlarged Edition. Crown Svo, price 28. 6 d. 

"A capital band-boolc for students reading for the University examinations ”— 
ScliMl guardian. 

"To tfaa student in ebemietry who wishes to get poesesslen of the greateet 
possible number of facta in a given time, the book, will be eminently ueefuL"— 
iritUh Mad. 

"Brimful of BCourate Information, brought up to the latest date ."—Tht Teacher. 


CLASS-BOOK OP BLBMBNTART MBOHANIOB, 

an Introduction to Natural Philosophy. By W. Hewipt, B.So., ; 
Science Demonstrator for the Liverpool School Board. Crown Svo, j 
olofb, 3s., or in Parts—Part L is. &i. ; Fart 11 . 2b. j 

*'It is very pleasant to meet with a book so fresh, so thorough, and so simple, i 
. . . The book before us is the outonme of the thought of a practical teacher, mid \ 
of a clear and logical mind. The qu^tlons at the end of each chapter are extremely 
well chosen. The good taste shown in the get-up of the book, the oleamess of the ! 
t3rpe. ^.F are worthy of tbe oxoelUnt manner in which Hr. Hewitt has treated kis 
; subject."—sScAoofmasCer. ^ 

"The exercUeMre a vary praiseworthy part of Hr. Hewitt's work. . Ckimmon I 
incidents, which through their very commonnens aM deemed iDSlgnificant, are \ 
'. here made the vehicle of most Important Instniotlon."— Practical Teacher. 

! " We have seldom met with a really elementary book which at once oomblnad to ! 

' so great a degree simplicity of language, accuracy of description, and sound sclenoe." j 
. —Nature. ^ I 

_ _ j 

CLASS-BOOK OP ELEMENTARY GEOLOGY. By i 

F. Wollaston Hutton, F.G.S. Sxtiw foolscap Svo, cloth, price j 
isj,6d. o « I 

I o Sv This little work is systenutio sAd comply ratmi of the subject, { 
; and is speoiaUy adapted for beginners. b j 








[ TAYLOR’S MUTATION §IN&iNG /eJHOD.* 

I Endorsed and raDommended by Eduoationlsti pf E^erienoe and position, 

I ' Including Training Oullege Authoritiea, Her Mnesty'a Inspao^rs and 
h Assistant Inspectors of Sobbols, Muaioal Frofessors, TeaoheTS, 

[ well as important London and Provincial Journals. •' 


LEADING PUBLICATIONS OF THE METHOD. 

e, It P 

Crown Svo, bound in (jlotb, price xs, od. 

A MANUAL OF VOCAL MUSIC. ^ 

For Use in Schools and Colleges, forming 
A COMPLETE GUIDE TO SINGING AT SIGHT FROM NOTES. 


Crown Bvo, strongly bound in eli^, price 63. a 

THE STUDENT’S TEXT-BOOK 

OF THE SCIENCE OF MUSIC, 

A Full Treatment, upon an Original Plan, of Musical Theory, Notation, 
lliivinony. Counterpoint, Fugue, Score, Composition, and the complete 
range of Musical Science, with exhaustive Tables, Qlussarias, Index, 
&o. By JOHN Tayloe. 


Harmony and counterpoint admirable ."—Daily Teltpraph^ 
"If the soienoe of music can he learned from a hook, this wOl 


teach it.’’ 


—BooidtUer. 


FEINTED IN TWO COLOUBS. 

P H I L I PS’ M U S I C SHEETS, 

For Use In Connection with "Taylor's Manual of Vocal Music," 
and for General Purposes^f Musical Instruotlen, 
ttr The Set, complete in 15 large Sheets, size 33 by 44 iS., price 303. ; 
Or mounted Cloth, with wooden ledge, for Class Teaohh^ is». 6d. 

. Sepdkate Sheets, pries as. 6d, each ; r 

Or mounted on Rollers and Varnished, price ss. ehch, 

_c___ 

■ Specimen copies of Philips’ CUus-Bnoks, Atlases, tScc., for examination 
witA a vtew to introduction, igill be sent pOtt free to Head I'eachcrs pji 
receipt qf half tKe published price. 

---— -:-—.—0- 

LONDON! GEOEG^PHILIP ft SON, 32 J'LEET STREET, E.Co 

LivsbAwl: CaxTOR BoinniNOS, awn 40 fc st South Casrltk Stbset. 
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ON 

ELE^^fENTARY SCHOOL WORK. 


The distinguishing feature of the New Code (1S82) is the award 
of what is hailed the Merit Grant, amounting to Is., 23., or Ss., 
if the In.speetor, allowing for the special circumstances, reports a 
school for older children to be fair, good, or excellent, in respect of— 
j (11 tlie organization anil cliscijiliiie ; 

(2) the intelligence employeil lu instruction ; 

(3) the general quality of the work, especially in the element.ary 

Buhjec^. 

• The Code states that the laspoctor will bear in niinil, in reporting 
on the organization and discipline, the result.s of any visits witliout 
notice made in the course of the school-year, and will not interfere 
with any method of organization adopted in a Training College under 
^■u-iiioilion if it is satisfactorily carried out in the school. To meet 
the requirements respecting discipline, the managers and teachers 
will be expected to satisfy the Inspector that all reasonable care is 
Jaken, in the ordinary management of the .school, to bring up tie 
children in habits of punctuality, of good manners and language, of 
cleanliness and neatness, and also to impress upon the children tlio 
i mportan ce of cheerful obedience to duty, of con.sideration and respgct 
for otinws, and »f honour and truthfulness in word and act. The 
Inspector will also satisfy himself that the teacher has neither with- 


JfEniT 

Gn.v.NT. 


Cm) ilitiona 
n( Merit 
Gl.TUt. 
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PHACTICAL HINTS ON 


c 


Awarding 
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held Bcholara improperly from examination, nor unduly prpsaed 

those who are dull or delicate in jreparfttion for it at any,time of 

the year; and that in classifying them for ^tructi^n, /egBrd'’ha8 

been paid to their health, their age* and thetr mental capacity, as 

well as to their due progress in learning. o 

c 

The awarding of the Merit Grant is left entirely to Her Majesty’s 
Inspectors, and is one of the most grave and difficult tasks imposed 
upon them. In view of this responsibility -the following general 
instructions have been issued for their guidance— 


Schools not 
entitled to 
merit grant. 


Fair achools. 


Qood schools. 


Excellent 

icboolfi. 




“ From bad or unsatisfactory schools it is manifest thot thS 
merit grant should be withheld altogether. The cases which 
you dealt with under Article 32 b. of the former Code, and in 
which a deduction of one or more tenthe was made for "faults 
of instruction or discipline,” or m which you have not raoom- 
meuded the grant for “discipline and organization,” would 
of course fall under this head. Other cases will occur which 
are not serious enough to justify actual deduction; hut in whith 
you observe that there ie a preponderance of indifferent passes, 
preventible dieordei, dulness, or irregularity; or that the 
teacher is satisfied with a low standard oi^duty. To schools of 
this class no merit grant ehculd he Awarded. But a school of 
humble aims, which passes only a moderately successful exami¬ 
nation, may properly be designated “Fair" if its work is 
conscientiously done, and is sound as far as it goes; and if tho 
school is free from any conspicuous fault. 

"Generally, a school may be expected to receive UwiOTark 
" Good,” when both the number and the quality of the poBSi" 
are satisfactory; when the scholars pass well in such class 
subjects as are taken up ; and when the orgauizatfon, discipline, 
tone, and general intelligence are such as to deserve commen¬ 
dation. ** m 

“It is the intention of their Lordships that tha mark “Excel- 
lent" should bo reserved for coses of distinguished ment. A 
thoroughly good school in favourable conditions is characterised 
by cheerful and yet exact discipline, maintained witfwv.!, SSSIi-* 
ness, and without noisy demonstration of authority. Its premises 
are cleanly and well-ordered ; its time-tahle provides a proper 
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variety of m^tal employtaent and of physical exercise, Its 
o^^niaation is such ss to dJstrihute the teaching power judi- 
ijously, an^ to secure for every scholar—whether ha is likely to 
bring credM to the school by examination or not—a fair share of 
instruction and of attention. The teaching is animated and 
f interesting, and yet thorough and accurate. The reading is 
^uent, careful, aud expressive, and the children are helped by 
questioning and explanation to follow the meaning of what they 
read. Arithmetic is so taught as to enable the scholars not 
only to obtain correct answers to sums, bnt also to understand 
the reason of the processes employed. If higher subjects are 
attempted, the lessons are not confined to memory work and to 
the learning of technical terms, but are designed to give a clear 
knowledge of facts, and to train the learner in the practice of 
thinking and observing. Besides fulfilling these conditions, 
which are all expressed or implied in the Code, such a school 
seeks by other means to ha of service to the children who attend 
it. It provides for the upper classes a regular system of home 
exercises, and arrangements for correcting them expeditiously 
and thoroughly. Where circumstances permit, it has also 
its lending library, its savings’ bank, and an orderly collection 
of siin^e o^ect.s and apparatus adapted to illustrate the school 
lessons, ana formed in part by the co-operation of the scholars 
themselves. Above all, its teaching and discipline are such as 
to exert a right influence on the manners, the conduct, aud the 
character of the children, to awaken in them a love of reading, 
and such an interest in their own mental improvement as may 
reasonably be expected to last beyond tbe period of school life." 
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OBOAinzA.- The organization of schools depends so much on t1a§ local*con- 

TION AHD 

DiBoiPLtNB, ditions under which each school is worked, that ver> little can be 
said except in general terms. In the organization of a school 
attention must be paid to the size and shape of the school, the 
presence or want of class-rooms, the teaching staff, the classifica¬ 
tion, the time-table, furniture and apparatus, arrangement? for 
drill and exercises, and everything that tends to make the school¬ 
room and its scholars orderly. Too much importance cannot be 
attached to the organization of a school, for on this greatly depends 
the disciphne, and on the two conjointly, to a great extent, depend 
the results. A very general fault of organization is the absence gi 
any provision for the head teacher to properly supervise the work 
of his subordinates, and in schools where this is not done, but where 
the head teacher’s attention is confined to S section of the school, 
the results are, as a rule, unsatisfactory. 

Good organization is a very powerful aid to good discipline, and 
without good discipline it is impossible to produce the beat results. 
The objects at which discipline aims are—(1) order ; (2) attei^on ; 
( 3 ) obedience ; ( 4 ) industry ; ( 5 ) good manners. ^ 

If the discipline of a school be unsatisfactory, the teacher ha»no 
gjomfort or peace, the pupils are unhappy, and habits of disorder are 
. fostered. It is often remarked that, as the teacher so is the school, < 
and in nothing is this more true than with regard ta discipline, 
jyiien teachers are themselves noisy in their»talk, slovenly in their 
• habits and dress, not sufficiently respectfill to otljprs, an(te...gif® 4 dl 

of rules, how can they expect their pupils to do otherwise iffian to 
follow tSb example set them 1 
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^oung minds are verj^ active, and if they be not directed into a 
praper find a ’cliannel fur themselves, by which to 

Much disorder in school arises from the fact that the children are 
not kept 'v^eU employed. Teachers should make their pupUs under¬ 
stand that Aey have come to school to work—that there is a proper 
time for work aa welj as for play. The school must be looked upon 
by teachers and scholars as essentially a place for work —pleasant 

• ani cheerful work—but on no account should it be converted into a 
play-house. Some teachers seem quite unconscious of the disorder 
which exists in their schools, and one frequently sees a teacher 
talking to a class of children, many of whom are chatting, some 
staring vacantly at the teacher, others fighting, &c., and but few 
profiting by the instruction given. 

• The order of a school is very important, and little things which 
are often unnoticed by teachers have a great influence on an Inspec¬ 
tor in his estimafj of the school.’ The children should ait or stand 

■in an orderly way, attend to whatever work may be in hand, and 
should not be allowed to throw bits of paper, drops of ink, &o., on 
the floor. They should pass books, cards, &c., carefully from hand 
to hand, and not throw them across the class, os is sometimes done. 
,,T4fe<*iap8, diagrams, &c., should hang in an orderly manner. The 
windows, furniture, &c., should be clean and in good repair, and the 
rooms prcJ^jerly ventilated by opening the windows or ventilators. 
^This is a point too frequently neglected, and much sickness yn- 
doubtedly occasioned by it. All teachers are not naturally endowed 
with the ability to secure the attention of their pupils, but much 
ep.li Yw done by careful and painstaking endeavours. Atten^on 
BhooJS^not be« spasmodic, but constant. If it be not so, the 
efforts made by the teacher to secure attention tend to make 
the children restless and fitful. Where the teacher i? noisy, the 
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children Me noisy, and the -work u carried «a with oorrespondi^y 
increased One ^equently ueaxa scho^ a eonst^nt 

“ buzz ” of talking while the children' are apparently hSid at work. 
It ia difficult to detect the offender, for all seeni to be, thinking 
aloud. Great care is needed to check this habit, aanf no- effort 
should be spared to eradicate it. It is often supposed to be the 
“ busy hum ” of work, which, by the way, ia quite unnecessary and 
unpleasant, especially when the children are allowed to " hum ” «o 
loudly that the other children can hear the figures, &o., which^^ue 
being calculated. Surely those who toil away, day after day, in the 
midst of such confiision, have never been in a school ^whero the 
work is carried on quietly and cheerfully, or they wmikl not impose 
upon themselves such burdensome conditions. o 

One great element of success in schools is a cheerftil sympathy 
between teachers and pupila Where this exists the children obey' 
from love, and not from fear, and every action is performed with 
willing obedience. The sharp, curt manner in which some teachers 
address their scholars, is neither pleasant to listen to, nor likely to 
secure affection. Such rough ways may show authority, hut it is 
that kind of authority which ends in discontent and rebellion. The 
teacher’s orders should be firm, but kind, and acts <3S disobedience 
should be duly noticed. * ^ . 

Teachers have great influence m framing the mind and in the 
building np of character, and it is their duty to inoulcaJe, by pre¬ 
cept and example, habits of punctuality, order, industry, obedienoe,, 
and good manners. Boys are naturally more rough than girls, and 

* 

consequently require more attention in this respect. Unfortunately 
thewrudenesa of boys is but too prominent, b^h in school an d in 
playground, and this remark applies not more to individual bojps in 
a school than to whole BchoqlB, so that it ia evident little moral 
training bafbeen accomplished. 
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III. 

Eiegiatratifti is a very importaat part of the school work, and Reoistea. 

TION. 

teachers cannot be too careful in meeting the requirements of the 

Eduoation Department, Every school should be provided with all 
♦ 

/he books named in Circular 217 on “ Begieters, and how to keep 
them.” In selecting Class Registers of Attendance teachers should 
be^careful to avoid the choice of such as do not fulfil the require¬ 
ments, the most common breach being that in which the attendance 
of the afternoon is marked under that of the morning. Registers 
containing such an arrangement are condemned in many districts. 

She Admission Register should be filled up, if possible, when a child 
is admitted, the name being entered in the index at, once, to prevent 
omission ; the prance of making up the Admission Register at the 
end of the week or mShth should be discarded, as teachers have 
frequently brought blame upon themselves by so doing. On 
receipt of the Duplicate Examination Schedules, the dates of pass¬ 
ing successive standards should be entered in its proper column. 

Many ^f the old Admission Registers do nut make provision' for 
this, but it should be noted that, since the abolition of the Child’s 
Sctlool Boole, it is a matter of great importance, The Summary 
must be made up weikly. Some teachers do not properly estimat'^ 

•t5e gravity of erasures m the Registers. Mistakes will occasionally 
occur, and'^thesB should be corrected in some form which is open 
and visible at a glancef ^ 

Ij^jfEat all tbs names which have been on the books during the o 
last 22 working weeks of the school y w must be entered in the 
Examination Schedule, teachers would make it much ^ier for 
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themselves and for Inspectors if they would adopt some such glad as 
the following ;—The commencement of the 2^we8kB^ ai# ordinary 
school year (uninterrupted by epide&ics, &c.)^will be at or near the 
beginning of the 3rd quarter of the year, and the na^es o£ all 
children transferred from the 2nd quarter + the nainfes of those 
admitted during the 3rd quarter up to the beginning of the 22 
weeks, will be on the schedule if they remain in the school. These 
names should he written in hlatjc ink, and the names of all admitted 
after the 22 weeks have commenced should he entered in red^nkp 
When the names are transferred from the 3rd quarter to the 4th, 
they should be written in the same colour, and be^r the stme 
number on the Register in both quarters, the numbers of any 
children who have left during the 3rd quarter remaining blank 
in the 4th quarter. The last quarter of the Registers will then 
show at a glance, both to Inspector and teacher, the names to bfe 
entered on the schedule. 
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IV. 

Reading is Hiniversally acknowledged as the most important sub- Readino. 
ject taught in %n elementary schoolj nor can its supremacy be 
denied, for its effects are the most lasting, and it is the door to every 
pdiflce of learning, the high-road to every field of thought. Reading 
should be considered os a means by which a child, on leaving 
scfiool,‘^may instruct himself, so that his education and mental 
improvement may not cease with his school days. On this account, 
teachers should so teach the subject as to create a taste for reading, 
and at the same time give such hints as shall be the means of 
suitably gratifying this taste. How can a taste for reading be 
cultivated if children are not taught to read intelligently? That 
this is not done is unfortunately a fact which Her Majesty’s Inspec¬ 
tors abundantly testi^ in their reports on the schools visited 
by them. ® 

If the reading in our schools be as bad as is generally represented, Methods of 
steps should be taken to ascertain the cause, and promptly remove it. reading. 

“ The reading is bad,” says Mr. Hohnes, in the Blue Book, because 
“the meyiods by which reading is taught are in many cases radically 
ifiisound The teaching of reading may be looked at from two 
T-poiii^a of view.i' In the first place, the child must read the right 
thing; in the second place, he must read Jn the right way; and 
Sxfln the teacher’s point of view it is of greater importance that' 
children should read in the right way than that they should read 
the right thing.” « 

^*t3S^Jfiiding, besides ieing accniratt and wll expruied, must b? Chsmcter- 
aiidihU, dUtinct, and irUtlligent," pass for reading is in a great good ’ 
measure secured by aeeuracy; but the other factors, whiclPmay be 
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said to constitute the stple of the reading, are largely takeif'into 
account in the award of the Merit Grant, and tll(tJcfo*8° mmit be 
oarefblly cultivated. If a chUd reads intelligently, h% is most likely 
to read with good expression, and distinctly ; and again, “ the child 
who has been taught to read with the right intonation^ioA eiUphmis 
has also been taught to speak audibly and distincUy, and to enter 
into the meaning of what he reads. Beading that is properly 
emphasized is sure to be audible; indeed monotony is the chial, 
cause of inaudibility, it being impossible to distinguish between 
word and word when all are stressed alike; and by teaching children 
to modulate their voices according to the sense of each sentence' 
and the force of each word, we are teaching them, unknown to • 
selves, to enter with insight and sympathy into the meaning of what 
is read.” * 

The “Revised Instructions to Inspectors” (1884) clearly st^e, 
that in every standard intelligent reading is required, and that a 
mere repetition of words, without intelligpnce, will not secure a 
pass, even in Standard I, How is this ntelligence tested? Not 
by asking questions on the subject matter read, for the some 
Inetnmtions say that the pass must not depend on this, but chiefly 
by— 


(а) The manner in which the children group their werds into 

phrases. * 

(б) Pausing naturally, and net. by a slavish attentioif t( 
printers' punctuatioa 

L (p) Suitable modulation of the voice, not according to nr.' 
chanical riUea 

’ e 

{d) Reading “ sense,” and not “ nonsenge.” 

oThat the above mentioned points arscliot sufficientl^^'l^^id 
to i^ many schools, Inspecton are, mubrtonate^, too oAen oon* 
scioua. ^ long as so mahy School toai^n continne to 
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teac^reading by wrong methods, we shall have the jerky, monoto¬ 
nous, sinf-gjjjjj^ stiiflf” so commoD, unless the teachers of Senior 
Schools uprootAt in thejow standards. The admirable remarks by 
Mr. Blakiston on this point are here quoted :— 

0 "In mj lost report on the teaching of reading, I expressed s 
hopa that I might be able to report the final extinction of the 
absnrditj of bidding • child spell a word when he fails to read 
It off at sight. This practice is slowly dying out, but I have 
still too often to point out to the unthinking that the so-called 
"alphabetic system” involves a serious waste of time and toil 
My advice is never to ask for the spelling of a word b^ore it 
is sounded, but if none of the class con read it, so to break it 
up as to lead the children to combine the sounds of symbols 
with which they are familiar. This is the well known com¬ 
bination of the "phonic" and “look and say” methods which 
baa long been practised by the most successful infant teachers, 
and which I hope soon to find universal, The phonic system, 
pure and simple, has gradually died out in the few schools into 
which it was introduced four years ago. 

"Were those who allow or even encourage children to spell 
words Z>e,^4weading them, habitually to question their classes 
in spelling with closed books during and aJUr each reading 
lesson, the children would Insensibly acquire the habit of noting 
the look of every word, and thus become good spellers. 

“In all but the best infant schools the drudgery of teaching 

to read by wearisome and unintelligent reiteration still goes on. 

I have reason to believe that some of the training colleges do 

not sufficiently warn students against the waste of time and 

toil involved in letting children chant in unison "the, the, the; 
c 

dog, dog, dog; bit, hit, bit; my, my, my; leg, leg, leg." At 
any rate this sort of practice still holds, and will continffiP to 
hold its ground until teachera have realised that unintelligent 
teaching will surely entail loss of merit grant. Untrained 
teachers jot course often know no better, but even trained 
teachers sometimes allow their helpers to lapse into lax ways, 
^dorequire to be reminded of such obvious truths as tliat 
infanta may and should team to phrase from a very early age, 
and that instead of reading with monotonous jerks^^foccoAl 

B 
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"to"-"the"-"dog,"%hey Bi»^ readily be trained to ^hraw 
naturally "to the dog” just as they talk. ' 

“Reading primers are now to be fiad In whil^fcirds ofdrregn-, 
lar notation are kept dht of sight4n the eaflier stages, and it 
is at length beginning to be generally known that many words 
of one syllable are harder for a child to read^han liSng woffls 
of regular notation. It is better that Infants should be supplied 
each with his own primer, and use six-inch pencils as pointers, 
than that they should read off sheets. I may note in passing 
that, while I do not attach to correct spelling the overweening 
value commonly set upon that accomplishment, I sympathire 
with the efforts that are being made to correct some of j|he 
chief unhistoric anomalies in the modem spelling of our 
language by reverting to older, simpler, and more correct forms. ’ 

Let the following “rough and ready” rules be|;pbserved in 
teaching this important subject to beginners. „ 

(а) Teach each word separately. If the children use Beading 

sheets, they should say the words pointed to. If books 
are used, let the words be said, in a natural tope of 
voice, hachwards. s' 

(б) When each separate word can be recognised by 'the 
children, the teacher should group the words properly in 
twos or threes, and read each group with proper, or 
slightly exaggerated, emphasis. 

(c) The children should then imitate the teacher, fist collec¬ 

tively, then individually, mistakes being pointed qpt by, 
the teacher. 

(d) Short conversations on the passage read should be intgp- 
duced Thus, if the sentence be—My dog I^/ish runs 

^ after Tom’s red ball—such questions as the Mowing 
should be asked: (1) What havc^we been r eadjpg afraat t 
(2) What is the name of the dog ? (3) Whose'dog is it t 

ft (4) What dota the dog dot (5) 'Whose ball is it) 


<-■ I. 
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(6) What ifl the,colour of the balll The anawers to 
• should always be required in the form of a 

Bentauce, ani^teachers should insist on tbig. Thus, the 
answer to question No. 5 should not be “Tom’s,” but 
“ 1^ is Tom's ball,” and to No. 6, “ It is red.” 

In answering questions like these, the children will naturally lay 
the proper stress on the words, and the painfully monotonous 
reading frequently heard in schools would be stamped out by adopt¬ 
ing some such methods as here advised. Monotonous reading is Monoto- 
a s&ictly artificial product, manufactured expressly by teachers, for 
no child would, of its own accord, drawl out in a sing-song fashion— 

Tfie I dog t barks | at | night, but if asked to tell it to you, would 
group the words, and say—The_dog_bark8 | at„night. 

ft must be remembered that the repetition of words without 
regard to sense or meaning is not reading, and that the following 
points should receive due attention ;— 

(a) Accuracy of pronunciation ofwordi. This depends upon— 

(1) Proper sousdiSg of voweU, which would put an end to 
most provincialisms. 

(S) Articulation of consonants. Under this head we may 
refer to the use, or rather the abuse, of the aspirate. 
Sufficient attention is not paid to the use of this letter. 

It is generally omitted when it should be used, and 
Bounded when it should not be, and one is os great a 
mistake as the other. Some children use the aspir^ 
with such exaggerated emphasis as to be painfully 
> ludicrous to every hearer except the teacher, who listens 
with pride>and self-complacency to the fancied succes^f 
ghifela^urs. dTinal consonants are often much neglected, 

' althongh proper attention to such as t, g, d, Ic, s, and o 
itampe the teaching as careiiiL ffihe result of inat^tion 
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to conaonants la the slurring fi/words, aa when “'nsarer 

home ” la pronounced nearer-ome,” &a ‘ 

O ® 

(3) Omisaion or introduction of a letter or a^labla Thus 
“particularly" ia often pronounced “particlarly,” an^ 
"umbrella” called “umberella,” whilat themockney haa 
Ilia “ drawring ” lesson, and “ drowned ^ often becomes 
“drownded.” 

Young teachers should be very careful to avoid the use ot 
provincialisms, and remember that it is their duty to eleva^ 
the pupils, not to lower themselves to the level of their 
children. One sometimes sees a list of the words ppmmonly 
mispronounced in the locality of a school han^ng upon its 
walls, and kept constantly before the eyes of the children. . 
(6) The Tone and Manner should be unaffected and natural 
The tone should not be too loud, or high pitched. On the 
other hand, the chtidren should not read in a low, soft 
tone, which cannot be heard di8tinc(lj^,by all the members 
of the class, for this causes inattention and restlessness, 
and is a great waste of time. As a rule, teachers do not 
BufSciently “pattern” the reading, and call on a class or 
an individual to imitate the pattern. 

(e) Emphasis. Teachers should show, by illustrations, t!^t 
certain words in a sentence require more prominence 
to them than others. Proper emphasis is the result 6f 
intelligent reading. 


(d) Eate. The reading should be slow and deliberate^ When 
^ children can read fluently they are much tempted to read 

too fast, and this results in inaccuraopfand wantq^ eprnes^.fn, 

O’ _ " 

(e) The Pause is one of the chief aids to expression. “ Bead 
a? yon would talk ” is an oft repeated bit of advlca Young 
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'children are told to “mind their stops,” but older ones 
according to the seme of the passage. 
f) InJleMioh an\ Modulation of the voice. Children who 
read intelliyently, as a rule modulate the voice to a greater 
Sr ies^extent; but in some schools the 7 are actually taught 
to inflecf the^oice by mechanical rules, a^r., to raise the 
voice at a comma, to drop it at a full stop, &c., and so on. 

This is too absurd a practice to need further comment, and 
only the most mechanical teachers would adopt it Sing¬ 
song monotony is often prevented by “ showing the children 
what the sense of the passage is,” and asking them to 
“ fell ” you all about it 

Teachers sometimes say they cannot find time to attend to all 
these points in the reading lesson, and that it is impossible to 
teach little children to read with due expression, &c.; but what 
can be done in schools conducted under the most unfavourable 
circumstances, can be done in ail. Beading is too often heard, not 
taught, as is freque®^ shown in the lessons given before the 
Inspector on the examination day, It is often said that anyone 
can take the reading lesson, a first year pupil teacher, a candidate, 
or even an upper standard scholar, and this most difiScult subject is 
frequently entrusted to such. How can jre expect one who cannot 
read himself to correct others, and to teach expression ? “ Reading, 
considered as a,fine art,” says Mr. Fitch, “ is largely imitative, and 
the best instrument for giving exactness and expression to ^he 
•utterance is pattern reading. When this is absent, the reading, “Pattern" 
however^ passable, is monotonous and soulless; but in the rare 
instfuioes in which the teacher himself is a finished and gra^ul 
. KfliBr,%id MU jow aniMhen delight his class by showing them how 
a poem or dramatic passage ought to be read, the whole tone and 
quality of the performance are raised.” ‘ • 
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The readiDg of Pottry is almoet invariably a monotimoosNimg- 
Bong, without regard to pause, ; and listens^vwm % any 
attempt to introduce into the tones of voice the fhodulation and 
pathos indicative of true appreciation of the sense even <d' passa^ 
from the stirring strains of Scott, ot the touchisig stanzas of 
Mrs. Hemans. In few schools, indeed, are ^he cRldren taught to 
appreciate, or even understand, a poem. How often does a teacher 
show what constitutes poetry J How often is a poem analysed by 
the class,—its sentiments, metaphors, figures of speech, and beauty 
pointed out 1 The oft-quoted phrase, “ Hardly ever,” is a suitalle 
answer, although poetry " is the natural language of excited feeling, 
anda.wprk of imagination wrought into form by art"’ 

Much improvement might be effected in reading by a judicious 
use of simultaneous reading. Many Inspectors speak in strong 
terms against this method, but it -is the abme, rather than the 
which they condemn. Simultaneous reading, in the hands of a 
skilful teacher, is a potent method of ipaching expression and 
intonation, and a greater amount of practice in reading is given to 
each child. In a large class it is impossible, in the time set apart 
for a reading lesson, for eveiy child to read, especially when part 
of it is devoted to explanation of subject matter, and attention is 
paid to just expression. 

The following points, frequently overlooked by teachers, stoihjg 

C . 

an Inspector very forcibly:— 

(a) Potture of the child when reading. The children shouldjje. 
taught to stand comfortably upright, not in a...lounging 
^ attitude, or standing on one foot, or other dismderly way. 
It is a common occurrence for boys to hold tfeeir Jksotvin 
mu hand, whilst the other is carefully oonoeafy in the 
^wcketi 
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The holding of the book. Sometimes children stand np, 
to read their books lying on the desk, or 
held tdB low do^ and this preTents them from reading in a 
natural and distinct tona Often one sees a child reading 
withjais face turned away from teacher or class, or both. 

(c) AUmti9n tmletailt. A child frequently tails in reading 
through inattention to the little words, and this often occurs 
in the upper st^dards. It is caused, of course, through 
careless teaching, and is often observable in schools where 
'’insufiBciency of staff necessitates the deplorable custom of 
allowing children to teach childrea When a child reads 
*on” for “no,” “of” for “for,” “to” for “at,” it is evidently 
not following the sense of the passage read, and this con¬ 
stitutes unintelligent reading. 

The pronunciation of the words “a” and "the” is not 
sufficiently attended to. It la painful to hear children drawl 
out— The I dog \ bit \ ihS \ rat, instead of ThU^dog | bit | 
thljrat. TeashOTS, then, should show the children that each 
of these words has two different sounds, one used before 
a word beginning with a vowel, and the other before a word 
beginning with a consonant 

The selection of reading books is a very important element ofBelsctlon 

Reading 

success in teaching children to read, and this has often been Books, 
commented OB,by Inspectors in their reports. Not unfrequently a 
teacher says to the Inspector that the number (ff failures wer^ due 
^ the fact that he had eaamined the reading out iff very hard books. 

The Inspector oaimot help this; he did not s^ect the reading 
broksthe teachet is responsiUe for the difficulty of the ^ks. 

’Slhe9‘, with many nscellent books at hand, there iffiould be no ^ 
diffimity in selecting those snitable for every class of school 
Inspectors universally condemn the use of too difficult ]|]pok8, and 
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aaaert that the reading of the upper stapjlards is the most unsatis¬ 
factory, because of the unsuitability of their books, Are often 

too difficult in language and unintefesting in fatter, ^he language 
should be child-like, not childish, and the subject-matter suchj as 
will not only interest the child when reading, but '^ill_ cftate a' 
taste for reading. “ I am not without hope,"*aya Mr. Blakiston on 
this point, “that reading books above the 2nd Standard maybe occa¬ 
sionally replaced by cheap reprints of standard works of continuous 
interest, and by good selections of simple poetry. Of the three 
reading books required, one must deal with English histewiy, tlffe 
second will most frequently deal with geography, the third may ad¬ 
vantageously be a volume of ‘ poetry for the young,’ or solfie well- 
written tale. In selecting reading books for class subjects, it is well 
to choose suggestive rather than exhaustive works ; to prefer good 
literary form and attractive style, to books which present diy facts 
in pigeon-holes, duly labelled and numbered, so as to cram the 
memory without the aid of association and comparison. Children 
should be trained to pigeon-hole their facts iSrcthemselves, to draw 
up their own lists from their readings and lessons, just as is done by 
students of the higher branches of learning. 1 mention this because, 
when left to themselves, teachers too often select books which are 
not really reading books, but merely enlarged text-books.” 

It should also be borne in mind that the quantity of reading 
matter in a book must be considered. The Educatiqn Department; 
now^prescribea a minimum amount of reading matter for each 
standard, which is os follows :— • 

Btandards L and IL—2 boohs, each containing at luajst 60 
^ pages of rtading-matter. • 

Standard III.—3 books, each containing at lea|ji 180 jrtSe^lt’’ 
reading matter. One of these three must be a bistory 
Reader. 
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Standards IV.-VIb—3 books, one of which must be a History 
^RBader, th^ quantity tif matter increasing in proportion 
to the standards abo« the third. 

•The^pe are several books published (especially for Standard L) 
which contSin 80 or 90 pages, but a half or more of these is taken 
up by illustrations, diagrams, words for spelling, tables, and tran¬ 
scription exercises, and. these pages are not accepted as containing 
reading matter. Reading would be much improved if the boolcs 
ped contained connected narrative, instead of extracts. There is 
too great a tendency now-a-days for children to “get up” the 
^eadin^ books used, instead of being taught to read any book 
suitable to their standard. Surely there is something wrong in the 
ieaching when a boy or girl in Standard V., VI, or VIL, cannot read 
any book of ordinary diflSculty which may be taken up. 

The development of intelligence as tested by questions on the Dsvelop- 
meaning of words and phrases, is a point carefully weighed by telligence, 
Inspectors in assess^^ the “Merit Grant,” and to which far too 
little attention is paid, except in the best schools, That this 
questioning does not form a part of the ordinary reading lesson is 
often shown by the blank amazement which the children exhibit, 
when the Inspector asks for the meaning of the most easy phrase 
or word. Thus the questions—What is a cottage girl? What 
is jaaeant by making a purchase 1 ” What is a steed 1 elicited 
not a single answer from a large class of children in Standard HI 
Jt must not be supposed that the mere learning of meanings of 
the words, &o., given at the beginning or conclusion of a chapter^ 
will satisfy an Examiner, The children can hardly be expeq^ed to 
Hie dkaiit synoDfm for an uncommon word, bnt shoold be 
tanght to explain words in their own language, by the use of a 
phrase or a sentence. Nothing pleases Inost Inspectors gore than 
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this kind of answering, which is natural, Jtot artificial, intellis[tnt, 

not mechanical, • * 

o • 

Some teachers require the children in tl^ upper Standards to 
write out from memory, and in their own language, the Bubstance*of 
the passage read, and this forms a good exercise in compqfdtioa 


L SUMMAET OF POINTS TO BE^OBSERYED IN 
TEACHING READING.'— ■ 

(1) Arrangement of the children of a class. The class should ' 

be as compact as possible, and suitably arranged.^_^hi% 
is often overlooked, and one sometimes sees 6 in one 
row, 11 in the next, 3 in the next, and so on. • * 

(2) Attention of the children to the subject, 

(3) Posture of the children when reading. • 

(4) Manner of holding the book. 

(6) Utility of “pattern reading,” and the judicious use of 
simultaneous reading. 

(6) Tone—natural, unaffected, not too %)gd or high pitched, 
nor too soft, so as not to be heard by the teacher and 
all the children. 

<7) Proper pronunciation of words. Checking of provincial 
vowel sounds. Articulation of consonants—“h" and 
final consonanta Attention to little words. 

(e) Suitable expression and grouping of words. , , 

(9) Proper use of pauses. 

fio) Development of intelligence by systematic and abundant ^ 
questions on the meaning of words and phrases, qjjihject 
matter, &c. , • 

(llj Answering of questions in oomplet^sentenoes. ^ . 4 ^ 
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The paas for -writing depends upon three points, viz.hand¬ 
writing and spelling, together -with composition, in Standards V. to 
VIl The importance attached to handwriting is evident from the 
** Imtoictions to Inspectors," which state that in no case shall a 
pass be given for writing which does not reach the mark /ain 
notwithstanding excellence in spelling or composition. It is often 
thought that this subject needs very little attention, and depends 
entirely upon practice, thus the children leam to write instead of 
being taught to -write. No subject tells more tales concerning the 
methods of teaching adopted than handwriting. Even when 
papers are neat and clean one often finds in the same school or 
class a varied style,‘Wong formation of letters, imperfect joining 
of letters, irregularity in size and slope—aU the result of the 
absence of systematic teaching. 

The best writing is that which is clear and bold, and this depends 
chiefly on 

(a) Oorrect formation and joining of letters. 

• (5) Simplicity of form. 

(c) Regularity in size. ^ 

(tf) Uniformity in slope. 

■ (e) Attention to the spacing of letters and words. 

Writing should'be taught from the hlaok-board, upon whjph the 
bleacher sifbaid set copies, and require the children to imitate theee. 
When a copy has been made, the errors of formation, slope, 
must be criticised and exhibited oif the black-boar^ and the 
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children should then try to remedy forme; mistakes- Black-bbwd 
teaching of writing is not aufidciently adopted in schgitj find^aa 
a consequence, it is the exception rather ^lan the Tula, to find 
evidence of systematic teaching of writing. 

Writing is a mechanical art, and requires a great deal ^f practice, 
but children cannot be expected to write well cflBfes proper materials 
are provided. The slates used should be uniform, in size, and it will 
be found that those 11 x B are suitable for Standards I. and II. 
Not only should the slates be uniform in size, but they should also 
be uniformly ruled with double lines in the lower standardS^not 
less than | of an inch apart in Standard I, and about i of an inch 

O. - 

for Standard IL If these points were attended to, and the children 
taught to observe the lines carefully, there would not be such an,, 
abundance of small., cramped, and irregular writing in schools. 


BUte 

pencils. 


Pencil and 
pen drUl 


The pencils should be of good length, and tin holders should be at 
hand to use np the short pieces of pencils. One often sees half the 
children in a class trying to write with pieras of pencil about an 
inch long, and the other half provided with new sticks unsharpened. 
That it is impossible to write properly with such is not doubted by 
anyone, even by the teachers who thoughtlessly allow it. 

Not only should the children be supplied with suitable pencils, 
but they should be taught how to hold them. The following ‘ pencil 
and pen drill ’ has been foimd of great use in the schools in which 
has been adopted ‘ 

'^Motion (1)—Children let right elbow rest lightly egalnat the side. 

c 

„ (2) ,, show right hands, with clenched dat 

„ (3) ,, 'lift up the forefinger, 

o „ (1) „ put out thumb and inlddle°finger. 

,, (6) „ place the pencil between the thnjnBosnd middlf^ 

finger, by ueing the left head. 

< u (6) H huger down on tiie penclL 
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Sufficient attention la not paid to the posture of children when Poaton e 
‘j. , children 

writaift and it is no uncommon occurrence to see some children whan 


tuAed to ^ right, ^hers to the left, and some looking straight 
before them. Much°damage is sometimes done the abnormal 
''vtmtang of the spine caused by the wrong posture during the 
writing ie^onu. CtuJ^ren should also be taught to place their slates, 
books, or paper in a proper position on the desks. Besides looking 
disorderly, the children cannot write well unless a proper posture of 
the body be adopted, and the material written upon be in a proper 

It is quite a mistake, jintincially as well as educationally, to Materials 

for wrltini 

■ wppl y s poor materials for the use of children, yet one often finds 
in schools short pencils, broken slates, poor paper, and bad pens. 

'The Code states that copy books must be shown in each standard, 
and the selection of these should be very carefully made. That 
sufficient attention is not paid to this is evident from the fact that 
copy books suitable for Standards IV.-Vl are frequently found in 
Standards L and V-9 and vice vend; and that in some schools, 
especially those where the children provide their own books, there is 
a great v^ty in use. In one large class as many as 30 different 
kinds have been noticed. In such schools the writing is necessarily 
varied and irregular. Many teachers prefer ruled exercise books, all 
the copies being set by the teacher on the black-board. The great 
advantage of this custom is that the teacher teaches his own 
style of writihg, and can utilise for his copies facts in history, 
geography, &c. Where this method b adopted the wriring is 
"generally uniform, and displays evidence of genuine teaching of 
writing;. 

When COOT books are examined, it is frequently found theK there Ezamiu- 
has.net beeft sufficient supervision during the writing lesson, the copybook 
mistakes in formation and junction of letters, the spacing of words, 
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inattention to the Unea, and enroifi even in apelling, remaining. igi~ 
noticed and uncorreoted by the teacher. Writing lessons so condoctad 
are worse than useless, fmr the children are^directlj^ncourailed 
to write badly. * 

Much harm is sometimes done to the character of the handwritinS^ 
by requiring children to write too soon on s ^gl e-lined ^per. It 
would be weU to iise double-lined paper in Standard III., and 
this may be done on the examination day, if the Inspector does not 
object to it. It should not be, however, used for examination"' 
purposes above Standard III. 

Sn^MMAUr OF POINTS TO BE OBSERVED IN 


TEACHING WRITING. 


X, Materials. —(a) Pencils of good length, or short pieces in tin 
holders, and sharpened. 

(6) Slates (1) uniform size. 

(2) ruled uniformly (double lines on one 
side). 

(c) Paper—good quality—suitSbls copiea 
{d) Pens—good and suitable to style of writing, with 
sufficiently long pen-holders. 

IL Method .— (a) Position of the body and of the material written 


on. 

(5) Proper holding of pencil jot pen (Pen Drill). 

(c) Supervision, and criticism on black-board if a 
general fault is noticed ; indivitkial mistake 
pointed out to the makers of them. 


TTT Qualities of good writing to be cultivated .— 

(a) Correct formation and joining of letters, 
o (b) Simplicity of form. 

(c) Eegularity in size. • » 

(d) Uniformity of slope. 

^ (e) Proper spHcing of letters and words. 
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Spelling u uii4ouHidily very difficult to teach, but mistahes made Epsixma 
in dictation are often due to carelessneae on the part of the children, 

(ft to the neglect of teaching the broad rules of spelling on the part 
of the teacher. A very fertile source of bad spelling is the manner 
lin^raMi^ctation lessons are frequently given. In schools with 
an insufficient staff, one often finds the dictation lesson being 
(JSBfflIITOd by an elder scholar, who is quite incompetent to do so; 
and, not unfrequently, pupil teachers and even assistants examine 
the dictation so carelessly, that a number of mistakes remain 
unmarked. Occasionally, when mistakes are marked, teachers do 
not trouble themselves to adopt means for preventing the recurrence 
of them. Dictation depends very much upon the reading. Where Dictation, 
the reading is intelhi^nt, the dictation is generally very good ; 
where there is more or less lack of intelligence, mistakes will 
certainly occur. Although there is such a close connection between 
reading and spelling, we cannot rely on the reading lesson for 
affording sufficient instruction in spelling, therefore spelling must 
be taught. 

■Spelling depends more upon the eyt than the tar, consequently 
children should nreviously me the words, and having looked at them, 

4hey should te expected to spell them correctly. The value of 
ircMtan^tion in teaching spelling depends upon this principle, and Tr(uucrip< 
is of grfiat advantage in fixing the forms of the words in the mind, 
fflpecially t^oe§ which are short but difficult. Transcription is the 
best in&odnctkm to dictation, and should be largely used throughout 
the school; but the exercise becomes almofMt v^ueleas if t^ writing 
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be not carefully examined, and errors in spelling pointed out. ' Tbe 
practice of allowing advanced chiidron to ]^k over tlia^Bpter to 
be read for 4 or 5 minutes before the reading lesson acfSally begins, 
has been found very beneficial, for the children can notice 
diflScult words, which they should write down. 0 ■ ° 

Dictation should not be given unless the cMf&en%re supposed to 
know how to spell the words, otherwise they will guess or try to 
copy—both grave faults. It is a test of spelling rather than a 
means of teaching it 

An important point, very frequently unnoticed by teacba»^*flftliie 
division of words into syllables. In examining the dictation and 
composition exercises, one often notes that when there"' il not 
sufficient space to complete a word on one line, it is finished on the 
next, without any regard paid to tyllahification, the words being 
divided thus wonde-r; positio-n ; come-s ; and so on. Another 
practice, equally common, is that of completing the word by 
placing the letters just over the word, thusleng“‘, | &c. Both 
these customs should be carefully eradicated. 

The following general rules for the dictation lesson might with 
advantage be adopted :— 


(1) The passage to be dictated should be first carefully read 


over once. 


(2) The words should be given out once in suitable jo^rose ^ ^ 

(3) The children should not write any pjfft'of the phrase 

until the whole phrase be dictated, ^ 

(4) When the children have written down the phrase care¬ 
fully, they should look straight at tba person giving out 
the dictation. (This prevents an occasioniit glance at 
another paper, and shows the teacher when tfe next 

^ phrase is to -be dictated). 
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^' (6) Keep the child^^n welf at work, and do not pause too 
* ^ long between the phrases, so as to break the continuity 
* ifrthe passaga , 

^ .(0) Inculcate carefulness by disallowing alterations, which 
/'r • Lispectors generally reckon as mistakes. 

In many schcwla ^eiphrases are repeated by the teacher two or 
three times, so that when the examination comes, and the phrases 
are given out only once by the Inspector, disastrous results ensue. 

It need hardly be stated that, in schools where the children are 
' trafUn^'i^S^^bita of attention, there is no necessity for dictating 
a phrase more than once; but when children do not listen care- 
fuUJ^WT begin to write immediately the first word of the phrase 
is given out, they are not likely to grasp and retain the complete 
phrase. In writing from dictation the children should be taught 
to write sense, and if, as sometimes occurs, a certain word is not 
properly distinguished by a child, he should be sure that in writing 
down the word supposed to be heard, it should convey complete 
sensa It is a commra rule of Inspectors, that if a child writes 
down a wrong word, but which might have, through some acoustical 
defect, Boimded similar to the word dictated, this word, if spelt 
correctly, is not counted as an error if the word used makes sense. 
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VII. 

This interesting and extremely useful exercise is often trea^f 4|'^ 
Buch a nuinner as to be disliked both by t^j^e^^aoher Wd scholars, 
and consequently productive of bad results. Composition is the 
aim of all our teaching of writing, spelling, grammar, and, to a great 
extent, reading; yet how frequently do boys—who can read, write, 
and spell—leave school quite incapable of writing a l ef^ utji^heir 
friends or employere. 

The first exercise in composition prescribed by the in 

Standard V., but this is to a great extent an exercise on memory, 
for the children have to reproduce a short story read timce oVer 
by the Inspector or teacher. It should be observed that the pass in 
Standard V. for writing depends on :— 

(1) Handwriting which must not fall below the mark /air ., 

(2) Correct airelling. '*• 

(3) Graspmf the story read. The Instructions to Inspectors 
sayjOiat “neither accuracy in spelling nor excellence 
in writing should secure a pass, unless the exercise is an 
intelligent reproduction of the story.” 

A short theme or essay is required of children in Standards YL 
and YII., and in Standard YI “no child ought to pass who dru/ 
no,t show the power to put together in granunatical language, cor¬ 
rectly expressed, and, if required, in the form of a letter, a few 
simple observations on some easy subject of common and familiiu- 
expprienoe. In Standard YII., in order to secure a pass.'the theme 
should exhibit something more of stmotur^ charagUund arrange¬ 
ment, the sense should be clear, the expr^ons fairly welf chosen, 
and the j^ting, q>elling, and grammar ftee from ordinaiy fanlta* 
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C<)hipoBition must be and in doing bo the following points 

mufltjie ct»efully explai^ • 

(l) Application of>the graminatical knowledge of the childrea 

.** (2^ Correct punctuation. 

(3) 'Uie of inverted commas in quotations, statements, &c. 

(4) Use of capital letters. 

(5) Division into .paragraphs. 

(0) Use of proper words and expressions. 

I^on is the practiced application of the theory of grammar, Connectiou 
andihe teaming of the latter is useless unless the object of that gnuiiiuar 
teasbJapwnd its reference to composition, be constantly presented pos'tio™' 
to the minds of the pupils. If the children were taught to apply 
thiir knowledge of "analysis of sentences,” one would not so often 
see in the exercises written on the examination day numbers of 
phrases strung together anyhow, without displaying any knowledge 
of the nature of a sentence and ite essential parts. The letters in 
Standard VL should brf useful, such as will be a training for the 
practical affairs of life. The children should be taught to write 
their letters or themes on a plan carefully thought over, to treat the 
subject under heads, and to divide the essay into paragraphs. 

Instead of this, one often finds the composition entirely wanting 
in structure, ideas put down just as they come into the mind, wrong 
'IWWrds and expressions used, punctuation and division into para¬ 
graphs completely ignored, and even the spelling of easy w^rds 
Tiften incorrect. It will be found a good plan to require the children 
in StandSrd TII to write a short essay on some of the well-known 
proverbs,V^., “A stitch in time saves nine,” “ Honesty is the ^t 
policy,” “WflaSia worth Hoing at all is worth doing well,” “Empty . 
vessels make most noise,” “ All is not gold that glitters,” “ Better 
wear oaf thmi rust out,” ; but in writing on thes* subjecU 
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children should not be led to think that the mere writing; out nf a 
story in illustration forms an essay. This infrequently d^ft 
Dictation may be given to Standards V.. 1 -YIL as £1 alternative 
exercise with composition, and the passages given need aoi. be 
selected from the reading-books used in the school , 

If! <C iO 


SUMMARY OF POINTS TO BE OBSERVED IN 
COMPOSITION 

(1) Structural plmi—division into heads. 

( 2 ) Use of simple and grammatical language 

(а) Words well within the child’s understanding^ 

(б) Essential parts of a sentence. 

(c) Proper use of relative pronouns. 

(d) Proper use of tenat, person, and number. 

(i) Correct use of adjectives 'and adverbs. 

(/) Proper use of conjunctions. 

(3) Use of short sentences. 

(4) Correct punctuation. 

(6) Proper use of capital letters and inverted commas. 

(6) Division into paragraphs. 

(7) Proper heading and conclusion of a letter. 
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, VIII. 

Arithme^ ia a subject the pittctical value of which in ordinary Aairnas- 

TIC. 

Ih^^BYibvious to all Calculations have to be made, at one time or 
another, -by^very peraon in all stations of life, and to enable them 
to do this is on?o^thf chief objects in teaching arithmetic. Apart 
jrom this, however, arithmetic, when well taught, has a special 
valt^ in training the mind to habits of exactness and correctness of 
thought, and of methodical arrangement of ideas. But alas I children 
aro-too oTteS’Jtaught simply to work sums in such a mechanical way 
that the educative value of arithmetic ia almost nt'^ If children 
are to enjoy the full value of arithmetic they must have constant 
practice in working out mentally simple problems on the affairs of 
everyday life, and where this is done daily, the practical arithmetic 
invariably turns out well, being both accurately and intelligently 
done, for the children are thus trained to grapple with problems 
involving two or mor^ simple operations. There is no disguising 
the fact that mental arithmetic is the most neglected of the elemen¬ 
tary school subjects, and the result is shown in the utter inability 
of children to grasp the problems given on the examination day. 

The pass for arithmetic can of course be secured by accuracy in 
mechanical work, but the attempts at problems are largely instru¬ 
mental in raising the Merit Grant for intelligence. Inspectors seem 
Hetermined to^stamp out of our schools inch mechanical aids as 
counting on fingers, use of sttokes, bobbing of heads, Six., tadathis 
^act cannot be too carefully attended to, if teachers wish their work 
to be looked upon as intelligent and satisfactory. One is often 
surprised at the number of papers exunihed in which tdie figures ohiaeta 
sre b^y and sp&ced, and the sums badly amuiged, some- 

times crowded into one comer, or close to one sidi of the paper. ■ 

It seems to be quite an exception to meet with pspoB 'n4ere theie 
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points are attended to, although they arp very important, for ^he 
“Instructions to Inspectors" say that “right method ani^ arrange¬ 
ment, and good figures, may ex^^use slight error incone of^the 
answers.” Besides, if children are taught to work neatly, tlipj,ara 
more likely to be careful and accurate in their working. “ * 

“Rapid and correct calculation,” says Mr. Surrows, “can 

only be obtained by practioa As the beat means to secure this, 
mental arithmetic, which of late has been much neglected, should 
be far more extensively used. There is no better exercise for ail 
standards, with a view to accuracy, than the casting^j^ a#^ng 
additions at sight. The bad habits of counting on fingers, and by 
strokes, or slates, as a substitute for calculation, are far 18ir"fire- 
valent, and should be strictly prohibitei Many teachers, especially 
in girls’, and infants’ schools, spend much valuable time in teachii^ 
children to arrive at results by some mechanical means, rather 
than by honest and wholesome calculations. This is especially 
the case in teaching subtraction and divisioa To such faulty 
instruction as this may be partly attributei the inferiority of girls 
to boys in arithmetic, These habits, moreover, are not eradicated 
without infinite.trouble, and are a fruitful source of inaccuracy 
and failure during the whole of a child’s school life.” It is well 
known that the results in arithmetic are generally lower than those 
of reading or writing, and the chief causes of this are;— 

(1) The children are neither ready nor sure of J;heir tables, •v 
o (8) Sufficient practice is not given in simple mental calcula¬ 
tions. o 

(3) Incorrect notation. , • 

IlPis not enfficient that the children should be able simply to say 
the tablea^^ beginning to end, but they«honld l)?2fBlA-qaeationed 
cm them; if a child in Standard L knows that 4 tunes' 9 
• 32,'lmdtotlld.nlao know^ 


ImportKiee 


of the 
tables. 
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(1) That 3 timea 4 =132. 

(2) ^kat there 4 eights^r 8 fours in 32. 

(3) TBat if there are 32 boys in a class, and 4 desks for them, 

that 8 would sit in each desk, if there are to be the same 
*. number in each, 

(4) Thaf^f "th* children pay 4d. each for school money, 

and that the teacher has collected 32 pence or pennies, 
then 8 children have paid their school money. 

Again, when the children learn that 6 times 6 »■ 36, they should 
' be by using concrete quantities, as to what other 

numbers, when multiplied together, make 36 (4 times 9 and 3 times 
12 X an3*so on. 

^If the tables were taught in this manner there would be no 
necessity for children to repeat the 8 times table from the beginning 
to find out that 6 times B = 49. This is often done by the children 
in Standard II., and frequently by those in Standard IIL, and one 
is often sorry to see children exerting themselves in this way 
whilst doing multiplication and division sums. 

A device sometimes adopted, especially in teaching division, is the 
writing down of the tables to be used on the side of the slate, and then 
the sums are worked from this “ ready reckoner.” When such aids as 
these are necessary, very little can belaid in favour of the character 
of the work, or of the intelligence of the teaching The great value of 
"ffTJorrect knowledge of the tables, from the teacher’s point of view, 
is also evident from the fact that, in doubtful cases, Inspqgtors 
*make the pass dependent on readiness and correctness in answering 
questions on the tables. 

Why 3 it that these mechanical dodges are so widely ta||ght1 
It is b^udM^^e great«umber of cases the lessons on number are 
given on a radically wrong method, and children are taught in the 
infimt schools to count by unite instead of by groj^a. The 
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remarlts on tliia suljject by Mr. Blakia^n, in the Blue Book of 
1B62-3, are so important that ^ey are here quoted, and every 
sentence deserves careful attention. He Baj%:— mp * 

* f 

Arithmetic. “ I have long been diasatisfled with the arithmetic of tkaiower 
claaaes in our schools. They pass the required test'hy b^mg 
drilled to set down and work with mej^^cal‘accuracy, but 
with no true understanding of th*ir use or meaning, enma 
involving thousands. Let the children of a good 1st Standard 
be asked to suppose that 27 shillings are to be given away In 
two prizes represented by these two figures written on the 
blackboard. If the pointer be placed on each' of thg|^two 
figures successively. It will be found that every^XM, failing to 
recognise the value given to the 2 by its position, prefer* 
7 shillings to 20. With a view to bridging over "HUS'"gulf 
between school work and dally life, I Induced teachers last year 
to adopt the following scheme :— , 

Groundwork. “Infants below the 1st Standard are taught to handle and 
count the coins which make np a shilling, and to work little 
sums with pence, threepenny, fourpenny, and sixpenny pieces, 
to keep shop, count change, and so on. Soma teachers use 
halfpence also, as being well-known to children. For variety 
they are taught to measure hy Inches up to a foot, as also to 
count the months of a year and other things up to 12. 

“ In no Bubj.ect more than In arithmetic does right or wrong 
teaching of Infants affect a child's whole school life. It Is quite 
a common thing to see children, even in the higher standards, 
reckoning olf their fingers, or by strokes, or by bobbing their 
heads. The reason is not far to seek. Instead of having been 
trained, aa infants to deal with numbers in groups, and thus 
made perfectly at home with their properties and relations,' 
, they have been ^owed to count by 'uniis, and have been forced 

.ta deal with abstract before being made familiar with concretsi 
numbers. « 

" CblldreB who have passed through ^vallygood iitfant school, 
* when they eater the Ist Standard, are tho^^jjdi^at home with 

nunbera np to 12 , and with snob tSqaot par** aTialve^, 
Jmnths, and sixths, from having *000 their oodns and 
^ IpMfcd la two*/ threea, fours, and sizes, and frop having been 
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familiirized witk the mnltiplication and division of these small 
numbers. ^ 

^ "Inthe lit Standard children thus grounded readily master the 
arithmetic o^two shillings, and work sums up to 96 farthlnga 
The symbols ^ for a halfpenny and J for a farthing enable the 
teacher to lay a solid groundwork for early lessons in fractions. 
At ihiwtagg children are taught to measure, in yards, feet, and 
inches, the length and width of desks, doors, and walla, so 
that their lessons in counting help their first lessons in geo¬ 
graphy. 


Beoond 



"In the 2nd Standard it is found that the arithmetic of a 
sovereign and of a pound avoirdupois, coupled with that of a 
%ile as required to complete practice in planning, makes chil¬ 
dren so interested in their work that they do their sums with 
far more pleasure than heretofore. Instead of increasing the 
teacher’s toil, this seeming addition actually lightens it by 
enlisting in his support an eagerness to learn, which the working 
of abstract sums fails to arouse. 


Introducing 
New Matter. 


"The adoption of such concrete teaching from the firet tends to 
check a very usual fault of pupil-teachers in teaching arith¬ 
metic. Instead of badly beginning, ae is now too often done, 
‘ you have learnt short division, you are now going to learn 
long division,' a young teacher, where arithmetic is so taught 
as to show its practical uses rather than merely to secure a pass, 
would Introduce new work with remarks calculated to arouse 
interest and attention. Thus in the case supposed he might 
ask how 12 score nuts could most fairly be distributed among a 
class of 23 children. Finding no easy way of doing this by such 
rules as they had already learnt, the children would be more 
likely to listen with attention to the short cut about to be shown 
them than would be the case were they simply told they were 
going to learn a new rule. 

"All teachers profess familiarity with two golden rules, which, 
however, few habitually carry into practice; ‘Lead from the 
kng^ to the unknown,’ and ‘let a want be felt befor4*yau 
^^^^t to saiisfy lb’ It la the daily neglect of thtae golden 
mlea that induces me to avt down here anoh simple thinga." 


Tb« of number will be mtffe fuUy^ dealt with in the 
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accompanying book on “Infant Teaching,” for it ia in the infant 
school that the mischief is generaUy done. ^ 

Incorrect notation is another fri^tful source of failure Standards 
I.—rV., and must therefore receive its due amount of attaolion, 
The children should be taught to understand the effect thafTposition 
has upon a number, by giving a number af eimaples illustrating 
this point. Numbers should be dictated. In so doing, a practice 
common with many teachers ia to emphasize the word and in 
dictating such a number as 406, the children being taught to put 
a cypher where such emphasis is made. Such a p^^e d^his 
often ends in faUure at the examination, for the Inspector will 
not thus accommodate the children, and any attempt on the part of 

the teacher would also be promptly checked. It is sometimes 

■ 

thought that notation need only be attended to in Standard I, 
and perhaps II., but this is a great mistake, and would at once be 
acknowledged if the ridiculous mistakes in notation made even by 
pupU teachers in the Queen’s Scholarship Examination were made 
known. Two points, which teachers should carefully 
are— ' 

(а) Sufficient practice in mental arithmetic. 

(б) Constant e;:erci8e in notation. 

' As mental arithmetic forms so important a factor of success in 
practical arithmetic, a few remarks wiU be made on the subject, 
and some questions suggested for each standard. It^might be well 
firstjto carefully notice what the Code and Instructions to Inspec¬ 
tors say on mental arithmetic. In the Code we find that “short* 
exercises in mental arithmetic are to be given in the examiflation of 
all ^y^dards. These should not involve laa^ number^ should, 
from the-first, deal with concrete as well an abetraSS^^flkitities, and' 
should be prepuatory to the work of the next higher standard.” ' The 
last ramayc must not be overlooked, for the ezermsee in mratal 
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aritbafietic in each Btandaai muat be preparatory to the work of 
the h^igher standard. The, “ Instructions ” lay down very 
definitely rdTat is to be done in, each standard, and say that, as 
“thewfiiiject of this exercise is to enoourage dexterity, quiokneas, 
p and acoufac^in dealing with figures, and'to anticipate, by means of 
rapid and vaTied^tlrBl •practice with small numbers, the longer 
problems which have afterwards to be worked out in writing, it 
is obvious that this general object cannot be attained if the exercises 
are confined to a few rules for computing ‘dozens' and ‘scores,’ 
■ 800^*88 are supposed to be specially suited for mental calcula¬ 
tion. Practice should be given in all the ordinary processes of 
arithmetic— e.g., in Standard I., addition, subtraction, and multipli¬ 
cation, with numbers up to 50, and money up to 2s.; in Standard 
IL, all the four rules, with numbers up to 144, and with money up 
to 10s. ; in Standard III., easy reductions; and in Standard IV., 
simple exercises in fractions founded on the multiplication table, 
and on the aliquot parts of £1, of a yard, and of a pound avoir- 
diip>ois. It is often found a help in calculation if the dimensions of 
the schoolroom, the playground, and the desks, and the weight of a 
few familiar objects, are accurately known and recorded, and occasion¬ 
ally referred to as standards of measurement. Knowledge of the 
reasons of processes, and mental arithnaetic, are to be considered kr 
estimating the intelligence of the teaching for the Merit Grant, but 
not in passing i^e individual scholar.” 

Mental arithmetic should be taken at the commencement of e^ry 
fhrithmetic lesson, and it bos been found a good plan to let the 
children ^rrite their answers on slips of paper, or on their slates. 
This will^ut each ctuld on his mettle, and the teacher wil^ot 
be led into ttiVu^ of sui^sing that a class is well prepared in the 
oubject, when ^e questions are really answered by a few sharp 
individuals, upoq whom the remainder of the class are (Impendent 
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The following are the points which sedm to be the least attended 
to in most schools:— » ' r , 

(а) The composition of numbers, t.e., application S’the tables, 
in Standards I. and II. (see questions 3 and 4 in Stan(iK<d, I.)' 

(б) Reductions of common weights and measures ,in 'Standard 
III., in addition to exercises on mone^. 

(c) The use of aliquot parts in Standard IV. (occ qucotions 
3, 6, and 12 of Standard IV., and No. 12 of Standard V.) • 

(d) The proper understanding of fractions. 'When a class has 
been asked how to divide an apple into fifthjjfrBe follo-vnng 
answers have actually been given in Standard V. ;—Cut it 
into quarters ; cut it into halves ; divide it into 6 parts; and 
when the Inspector has said that if it be divided into 6 paiPls 
—3 large and 2 small—which would be the fifth, a large part 
or a small one, there is a division of opinion. Again, one 
frequently finds that children, when asked how many halves 
there are in a small plum-pudding, say two ; and if this be 
immediately followed by—How many halves in a large one ? 
the answer given is often tArec. 

(e) Calculation of interest by short methods, t.e., by fractions 
(see questions 3 ande4 of Stimdard V., also 3 and 9 of 
Standards VI. and VII.) 

EXERCISES FOR THE SEVERAL STkNDARDS. 
'fhe following are suggested as suitable exercises for the several 
standards:— “ 
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Studaril I. (1) Walking tbivngli some fields I saw 9 cows in one, 8 in 
another, and 7 in another. How many cowe did I see! 

^(2) A man Ame and toolc 12 of these cows away. How many 
were lefkJ • 

(3) I have 36 marhlea, and I want to pnt them np Into some 
little bags, the same number in each bag. How many 

* ^ ^ (Some will say 6, some 4, some 

12,. perhaps, and each answer separately should be utilized 
H»~^ollowlng question.) 

(4) One boy says, I shall put 6 into each bag ; into how many 
bags shall I put them then I 

(6) How many dolls can I buy, if I hare a ehilling and a 

sixpence t 

(6) I buy 16 dolls, and each one costs me a penny ; how much 
money shall I spend) 

(7) If I put down a two-shilling piece to pay for these dolls 
(question 6), what change shall I have given to me I 

(8) How many halfpenny oranges can I buy with this change I 
(Question 7.) 

(9) Which would you rather have—3 threepenny-bits or 2 six¬ 

pences! 

(10) Why! How much more I 

(11) You go to a shop to buy 2 lbs. of sugar at 3i<i- “ Ih., and 

a pennyworth of nuts. You put down a shilling. What 
change will yon take back to your mother! 

(12) Tell me what coins you could have as change. 

Standard II. (1) I counted 17 sheep in oSe field, 8 in another, and 10 In 
another j how many sheep were there altogether! 

(2) Suppose I had 85 oranges, to bow many abildren could I 
givB 4 a-plsce! 

(3) And how many would be Isft for myself! 

(4) I pnt Into the savings bank a half-crown and a two-shilling 

£iece; how mnob more must I pnt in before I have 10a 
thored ^ 

have S^shlUlngs and a threepenny-bit, how many boys 
* oobld I give a penny a-plece to! 

(6) How many parcels, containing 3 apples etch, can I make 
out at a bag containing 6 doken apples I 
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u 


(7) If I can bny 2 oranges for tiiree-Julfpence, how manj^ould 

I get for sixpence I ~ 

(8) There are 72 hoys in a class, hfl want 8 to rit& each' desk, 

how many desks iflust I haved ^ 

(9) If the children in a school pay Sd. a week schoclaiiBoney, 
and the teacher has 6s., how many children ha^% paid*! 

(10) If the children pay 3tL a week sc^jool mof^y, and 11 of 

them have paid, how much money baa the teacher got ? 

(11) I go into a school at IB minut6s,tcf^il7~^«*<jt.leaveiti*c i2 

minutes past 10 ; how long have I been into the school ? 

(12) I have 2 half-crowns; how many penny balls can I buy 

with them 1 

(1) If I buy 6 lbs. of cheese at BJd. a lb., how much change 

shall I have out of balf-a-sovereign ! 

(2) To how many boys could I give a threepenny-bit, if I had 
the change all in threepenny-bits ! 

(8) Which would you rather have, 7 threepenny-bits or 8 four- 
penny-bits ? 

(4) Why i How much more is it 1 

(6) How many 2-ounce packets can I make out of a lb. of tea I 

(6) If I spend a penny a day for milk, how much will it cost 
me in the month of December I 

(7) If this desk be 1 yd. 2 ft. long, how many inches does it 
measure I 

(8) My watch loses 6 seconds a day; how much will it lose in 
a fortnight ? 

(9) How many more days will it take before it has lost 2 
minutes I 

(10) Ton come to school at 6 minutes to 9, and leave at 6 

minutes past 12; how many minutea^'do yon spend at 
school t 

(11) 1 place 2 half-crowns, a shilling, and 2 fonrpenny-bits in 

the bank. How much noore most I pat in to make 
half-a-soverelgn I ^ ^ 

(12) How many books at 4d. a-pieoe oouldX^^jrith 8 b. id. I 

(1) 1 ^ve a quarter of an orange a-piece to 41 girlsi how mauj 
must 1 eit^ up 1 
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(2) How mnoh^lU be left for myself I 

How many books, '%liicli cost half-s-crown eacdi, can I buy 
with iE? 10s. ? 

This slate is 1 foot'long and 10 inches broad. Bnppose a 
penny postage stamp covers a square inch; how much 
will it cost to cover it with these stamps I 

( 5 ) mqph will it cost to paint a wall 12 feet long and 8 feet 
high, at Sd. a square foob! 

(tJj'Wna’Twill IS yards of cloth come to at Ss. 4<i a yard I 

(7) I buy a quarter of a hundredweight of butter at Is. 8d. a 
lb.; how much will it cost J 

(S) If I take 3 steps in walking 2 yards, how many steps shall I 
take in going a quarter of a mile ) 

(9) I buy a bushel of com; how many quarts could be mea¬ 
sured out of it! 

(10) 1 walk round a square held, each aide of which is 440 yards 

long ; how far have I walked i 

(11) How much will a stone of soap come to, if a quarter of a 

lb. cost a halfpenny ! 

(12) 11 I give 6a 3d. a-piece to 87 old men, how much do I give 

away f 

(1) If 6 sheep cost £12 IGa., what would S cost I 

(2) I go to a shop and buy a cwt., a quarter of a cwt, and 10 
lbs. of rice, at three-halfpence a lb.; how much does it cost I 

(8) If I buy a knife for 6d., and sell it for 0d., what per cent, 

do I gain! , 

(4) I buy a horse for £85, and sell it so as to gain 20 per cent; 
what do I get for the horse 1 

(5) -What is the smallest number of boys that I can arrange in 

rows of 5, 6, or 10, so that I may use up all the boys aach 
time 1 

(6) What is the length of the longest piece of string I can use, 

which shall exactly measure 2 walls of 10 and 24 feet lon^ 
respedtively I • 

thg difference between the square of 11 and the 
square of 121 

(6) If I have a large orange, can I give a half to one boy, a 
quarter to another, and a thlH to another I * 
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(9} Wby not I How mnch oPanotbsr orange of the eaiM size 
shall I require In ^rder to do this I 

(10) How much will then he left 1 ® ^ * ** 

(11) Which would jon'rather ha^ a fifth of an on^ige or a 

sixth I Why would you I How much greater 

(12) What will 8 score of books cost at la 8d. each f 


Standards TX 
and VTL 


Ki 


(1) Four church bells start togetW>.>otia4^B every ig&aSSS^ 
another every 2 scoonds, the third everySTeSonds, and 
the fourth every five eeconda How ihany times will they 
toll together in a quarter of an hour I 

(2) In a class of 60 children, 5 per centreading j^how 
many children pass in reading I 

' (8) I buy a book for 28., and sell it for eighteenpence; what do 
I lose per cent,) 

(4) Which is the greater, | or '71 ^ 

(5) On going a journey I walked J of the way, rode in a train 
1 of the distance, and in a cab -I of the way; I then had 2 
miles to go. What was the length of the journey I 

(6) I spent a half of my money on Monday, one-third of what 
remained on Tuesday, and then had half-a-sovereign left. 
How much had I at first 1 

(7) If I spend ‘ifi of a sovereign, how much will be left! 

(8) A man spenda ^ of ^ of a sovereign ; bow much will remain 1 

(9) A gentleman buya a house for £800, he then sells it eo as to 
gain 25'/.; what did he eell it for i 

(10) What is the least sum of money that I could distribute 

either in shares of 15a or of 3a 4d.) 

(11) Divide 8i into 2 parts, so that one may exceed the other 

tyi 

(12) What ftaotion irf £1 li equal to { of half-a-crawn I 


b 


Bubtrao- It might be well to point ont th&t suitraetion is a failihg subject 
U^Buh^ inuStandard 1, and this important ruk ahmild he taught in an in- 
mSunifi^ telligent way by the method of deoompittiaoai JS^^tesAers; but the 
children should have plenty of pierions mental exercise in snbtnct^ 
ing easjbnnraben from earn another; sad, to test intelligence^ the 
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teaaher would find it useful to ask the child];en to take s larger 
num^r ffpm a smallej, for in some schools they are able even 
to accomplish this. .Th^ children should also be accustomed to have 
the lesper line of the subtraction given out first, as some few Ih- 
, spectors ‘adopt this practice occasionally. The wise limitation of 
numbers to thoBe1Blder«iOOO should be strictly adhered to, and in 
'som? districts tlurlnspectors are careful in arranging the numbers 
of the addition sum, so that the answer shall not exceed 1000. 

If the children in Standard I. are thoroughly acquainted with 
' the multiplicp,^n tables, and the applications of them, notation 
also having received careful attention, the work of Standard IL 
should be found easy. Plenty of easy mental exercises, especially 
on tables, should be given daily, and this would entirely do away 
with the mechanical methods before spoken of. 

Children in Standards I. and II. frequently prove their surnsj but 
when this is done the proof should be rubbed out, or placed in such 
a position that it may not be mistaken for the answer of the sum. 

A fault which young teachers especially must avoid is that of 
allowing the exercises given to run in a groove. Not unfipequently 
are teachers quite disappointed with the results of a standard, espe¬ 
cially in Standards I. and IL, and this has perhaps been brought 
about by a strange set of sums having been given by the Inspector. 

The children would probably have worked correctly much more 
difficult sums, ifjthe teacher had given them out. It should not be 
forgotten that division by 11 and 12 might be given at the examisa- 
tfon, and this has been remarked, becanse very frequently such a 
Biua causef flisappointment. 

b Starfiferds III aiffi upwards, there is too great a teodency"to Test Cirda 
trust entirely to'^Pcarda. * Where these supersede, as they*Bome- 
-tImeB do, class teaching and the use of the black board, they are 
misduevouB; for the “ working of a number of ezamples,4Bs alike 
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aa two peas, is no test of the child’s ability to apply the ‘rulSA’ to 
the solution of the little problems which me^ him in ev^’yday'^life; 
and unless his school teaching does as muc£ as this for him,^1t is of 
very little practical use.” o 

Experience has shown that “ long diTisiou^ is li^idt satisfactorily 
taught in Standard III., and that in many schaols these sums 
scarcely ever worked right This is traced often to incorrect know 
ledge of the failet, although sometimes notation is the cause. 

Sufficient attention is not paid, aa a rule, to the following 

(а) J)ivmon hy factort (Simple and Compound £ivision)L * 

(б) Judidom selection of fofitort in Multiplication. If a child 
has to multiply i5B6 17 b. 9itd. by 79, he almost invariably 
multiplies by 10 times 7+9 times the top line, or 12 x 6+?, 
instead of using 10 times 8, and subtracting the top line. This 
seems to be quite overlooked in most schools. 

(c) h'oper explanation of fractions. Children in Standard V 
often work their addition and subtraction of fractions 
cOTxectly, but if asked to say how they would divide an 
apple into fifths^ they usually display the greatest ignorance, 

(tf) Short methods in working practice sums. If the children 

are requested to find ^e cost of 2857 articles at £3 16s. 4d. 

or i3 19& 8^, they invariably take all the aliquot parte for 

16s. 4d. or 19 b. B^d., instead of finding the value at i4, and 

0 

^ then deducting the difference. 

It may be well to state that Inspectors frequently frame theiri- 
Bums to see if these points have received attention. * 
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IfrrMMAET OF Fo'iNTS TO BE OBSERVED IN 

• V teaching arithmetic, 

f • 

Frequent practice in mental arithmetic. 

* (2) ^Sufficient exercise in notation. 


(3) OoustfChtiipractipe to ensure aacuracy, 

(4) Use of Oerdfl for teeting not teaching. 


(6) Pass secured by accuracy 
dependent on 


{! 


a) Tables. 

b) Notation. 

c) Practice in working 

sums. 


(8) IntefiSgence tested by working of problems, knowledge of 


methods and results in mental arithmetic. 


(7) Abolition of mechanical aids,—finger counting, strokes) 
bobbing of heads, &a 


(8) Variation of style of sums. 

(8) Formation and spacing of figurea 


(10) Arrangement of sums. 
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Class 

Buiuiicin. 


IX. 


Article 109 (/) of tte New Code says 

A grant on examination in clast subjects, amounting to la or , 
Ss. for each snliject, is paid If the Inepector’s report on the 
ezaiuination Is fair or good. 

(L) Tlie recognized claaa Buhjecte are :— 

1, English, o I 

‘2. Geography. 

8. Elementary science, 

4. History. 

fi. Needlework for girls (according to the Third 
Schedule). 

(ii.) For the purpose of ezamiuation tn class 8uh)eots a 
school is considered as made up of two divisions. 

(iii.) The lower division must contain the scholars presented 
for examination in the elementary subjects in the stand¬ 
ards below the fourth, and the upper division those in the 
standards above the fourth. Ihe managers may place in 
either division the scholars in the Fourth Standard. 

(Iv.) No more than two class subjects may be taken by 
either division. If only one subject is taken it must be 
English, if two are taken one of the two must be English, 
(v.) If two claaa subjects are taken, the second must be, 
in the lower division, either geography or elementary 
science; in the upper division, geography, elementary 
a science, or hktory, unless the scholars in the Fourth 

Standard are placed in the npper division, in which casz 
that division may not take history. c 

(vi.) Girls may take needlework^as a second cHss spbject; 

^ but in this case the school canno t rece ive the grant of la 

under Article 109 (c). • 

(vli.) If the girls in a mixed 8cho<d take needleworkf and... 
the boys another subject, the grant may be paid on the 
^ average jiittendance of boys and girls separately. No pay-. 
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ment tot the girls' needlework will be made In this case 
unless the boys E^o take a second class subject 
(viii.) All scholars who are required to be presented for 
examfnation in tte elementary eubjects must be presented 
for examination in any class subjects that are taken, 
unless there is a reasonable excuse for their being absent 
••or withheld from the examination. 

(ix.) The scholars examined in the class subjects are 
examined In the classes in which they are taught. 

(x.) The Bxatnination is, as a rule, oral in the lower division. 
(H.) The examination of the Bcholers varies according to 
their standards. The work for each standard is set forth 
In the Second Schedule. 


The Code permits a certain liberty of choice to managers and 
teachers, but at the same time it must be understood that if class 
objects be taken at aU, English trnisi be taken. In mixed schools, 
disappointment baa occasionally been caused by the managers and 
teachers selecting, by mistake, English for the boys, and needlework 
as the dass subject for the girls. This cannot be done, for in mixed 
schools, where needlework is taken as a class subject (Article 
109 (/) ), the boys and girls must take English, and the boys will 
be required to take, even if they do not pass in, a second class sub¬ 
ject, to correspond to the second subject of the girls. The follow¬ 
ing variations in class subjects are allowable ;— 

(1) English. 

(2) English + Geography la all standarda 

(3) English + Elementary Science ,, 

(4) *'English + Needlework ,, (Girls’schools). 

{ Elementary Science in Lower Division (Slbnd- 
ards l-m., or I.-IV.) 

Gteography in Upper Dlvtsion (Standards IV.- 
VIL, orV.-VIL 

• • ' r Geography or Elementary Science in Stan?tards 

(6)flfJiJBsh -H-j. L-IV. ■ 

. • • I History la Standards V. -VH. 

r Either of the arrangements In 5 and 6 • 


(7) WngMah + ■? above (Boys), I 

tireed)e«oidE(C^k 


Mixed 

BchooU 
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la teaching the claaa subjects, teachbrs are allowed to group 
Standards IV., V., VI. and Vlt for geography and ^.em^tajy 
science (or history, subject to Article 109/; v.) ; but ^ must be 
observed that no grouping is allowed for English. The Ihstnictions 
to Inspectors on grouping are :— ^ ■' 

When the numberj In the uppef division of the school, as 
defined in Article 109/. Ul., do not exceed 40 at the beginning 
of the School year, the children of that division may be treated 
as one class for instruction in class subjects. When the num¬ 
bers exceed 40, the upper division should be divided into two 
groups at least. The grouping of standards l^ntended to w,OTk' 
as follows :—Supposing the 4th and 6th Standards to form 'ens 
gronp, and the .6th and 7th another, the former group will be 
required to take the work of the 4th and 6th Standards in 
alternate years, the latter that of the 6th and 7th Standards jn 
alternate years. If the four standards—IV.-VIL—are placed 
in one group, they will take the subjects of each standard in 
turn. In schools in which there is a 7th Standard there mnst 
always be two groups in geography in the npper division. 

In the selection of class subjects each teacher must .judge for 
himself, and should consider his own special qualifLcatidiir, also the 
opportunities and means at hand for scientific or other instructioir. 
Other conditions being equal, any teacher will be likely to teach 
beat the particular subject ^f which he knows most, and in which 
he takes the strongest interest. Whatever subject is taken in hand 
should be taught wdl, and it must not be forgotten that the results 
are reckoned as good at fair, acoording as thrae-fonHhs or one-half 
of the children examined satisfy the Inspector. ^ 

“nia Ckxls reoognlasa as the means of tnstmotloc In geogra¬ 
phy enii elementary icienoe, reading books, oral lessons, and 
* viMUe lUurtmtions. But It does not presoTtbe tf e exact pro- 

' portions In which these mean rtiall DB.,ehiployBd for ea<di 
atandard, and fbr eaeli nhjert. ^KMe pnqtortions shsnld be 
deteradnad poztiy by the apeiU plans and aptitnfie of tiie 
* • f sao h s r, * sawl by oQisr ocsiddaaiiioBB. In Standarda L . 
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ftnii II. It will Bot be necessary for yon to insist on the use of a 
reading book, if proTision is made for meeting the requirements 
of the Opde^y a systematic course of collective lessons, of which 
the heads ase dnly entered in the log-book. The best reading 
books for higher'standards are those which are descriptive and 
explanatory, are well written, and suitably Ulnstrated, and 
cofet^ a sufficient amount and variety of interesting matter. 
When these conditions are fulfilled, and the reading lessons are 
so supplemented by good oral teaching as to enable the scholars 
to pass the prescribed examination well, the requirements of 
the Code will be satisfied, even though the course of lessons in 
the reading book does not correspond in all respects to the 
year's work of a particular standard." 


This is not the place to discuss the advantages or disadvantages 

of teaching these subjects through Beading books, but as the se- Essential 
, feature* g 

If ction of these Eeaders will have a great influence upon the results, |ooi 

great attention should be paid to it A number of excellent books bo^* 

are published to meet these requirements of the Code, but teachers 

should choose those that possess the following qualifications:— 

(а) The subject matter should be readable, interesting, and 
. descriptive. 

(б) They should not be crowded with facta, being teachers' 


rather than scholars' books. 


(c) The phraseology should not be above the grasp of tbs 

average child. • 

(d) The maps (in geographical readers) should be clear, and 
not crowded with names. 

(e) The illustrations should be appropriate, instructive and 

* works of art. 

Bearing the above hints in mind, little difficulty will be found in 
selecting Valuable hwks from the abundant supply now iff the 


ioarkolii 
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It has been mentioned before that English mu«t be t'iis first 
Glass-Subject for both boys and girls. • “ 

The term English is made by the Code to include (a) Eecitation, 
(6) Grammar. 

Recitation should be made a most important agent of refinement 


and culture, a means of improving the style of reading, and a source ' 
of pleasure to both teachers and taught In order that recitation 
might have this educative infiuence, the pieces should be judiciously 
selected, and the repetition of these pieces should be expressive and 
intelligent. Teachers should bear in mind that it is their duty to 
tdect the poems, and the Inspector’s to ajoprove of them, if they are 
suitable. In selecting, attention must be paid both to the length 
and character of the pieces. The Code specifies the minimum 
number of lines to be learnt in each standard, and the children are 
required in— 

"Standard of simple verse. 

„ IL „ “40 „ poetry, and to know their 

meaning. 

„ m. Totrecite with intelligence and erpression 30 
lines of poetry, and to know their meaning. 

„ IV. To recite 80 lines of poetry, and explain the 
words and allusions. 

„ V. To recite 100 lines from some standard poet, 
and to explain the words and allusions. * 

„ VX ft VTL To recite ISO lines from Shalcospeare or 
Milton, or some oth^ standard author, and 
to explain the words ud allnalons." 

On this point the “ Instructions to Inspsctors ” relnark:— i 


"The reoltatlon of a few verses of poetry has been pidacrlbed 
in every standsfdi and it wiU he the duty at the teacher to 
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snbmit to you ftr approval on the day of inspection a list of 
the pieces chosen for tj^e ensuing year. It Is not necessary 
^ that the required number of lines should be taken from one 
poem; they Aay be maifB up from two or more, provided that 
each extract learned by heart has a completenees and value of 
Its own, and is understood in relation to the story or description 
of Which it fo^jms a part. The extracts should be simple enough 
to be pleasing and intelligible to children, yet in Standards III. 
and upwards sufficiently advanced to furnish material for thought 
and explanation, to improve the taste, and to add to the scholar's 
store of words.” 

• Very little reiname to be said after the above remarke, but it 
maly be suggested that poetry, not doggerel, should be chosen, and 
that whole pieces should be taught where possible, instead of 
fragments. If a teacher should wish to confine himself to the 
minimum^ then he should only select poems of that length. 

Most teachers wisely eschew Milton for Standard VL and VII., 
as being beyond the comprehension of the average elementary school 
child. Macaulay’s schoolboy might grapple successfully with the 
difficulties presented in most of his poems, but any attempt to 
teach the beauties of Paradise Lost, 1’Allegro, H Penseroeo, Comus, 
&C., to average children, usually ends in disappointment 
The educational and moral value of recitation of poems depends 
to a great extent upon the way in which they are repeated, and in 
the majority of schools no subject displays less effective teaching. 
The repetition is often said in a monotonous and sing-song manner, 
without any attempt being made at proper pausing or phrasing, 
%nd the lines said with utter disregard of sentiment and suitable 
expression. In such oases the exercises are useless, and a waste 
of time. Cf the chfftlren were taught to recite their poetry,«tha 
exercise would b^ i^oh move interesting to all ooncemed, inB|)ectorB, 
teadi^i^ and scholars. The teacher should read the poem aloud 
with proper expression, and then expbdn subject mattVi phrase- 
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ology, &C., in a conversational lesson, fnds having been doss;’the 
children will feel some interest in the piecoi and will than icutate 
the teacher's reading of it, verse by verse, much more intel^gently. 
All defects of expression, pausing, intonation, &c., should Ibe (;pre- 
fully corrected by the teacher. When the childre^ have read the 
poem aloud a few times, and the teacRer has given sufficient 
explanation, it should be written down as an exercise in transcrip¬ 
tion in the lower standards, and from dictation in the upper 
standards. The children in the upper standards should then para¬ 
phrase, analyse, and parse the lines, when it will bo found that to’ 
commit them to memory is an easy task. 

A poem thus taught would at any rate be understood, and the 
children would then more easily give proper expression to the 
sentiments it contains. It is quite a rare occurrence to find a 
school where the recitation of poetry is made a means of teaching 
elocution, but it sometimes falls to the lot of an inspector to hear 
the children bring out the feeling and pathos of the poem by proper 
expression, accompanied by suitable gestures and actions. Unless 
the children thoroughly understand the piece, they cannot be ex¬ 
pected to recite it properly, and suffidtehlf attention is not paid to 
the explanation of the lines learnt. One could hardly believe that 
children in our schools are so ignorant of the meaning of words and 
phrases, which they have repeated ds^ after day for a whole year, 
or that these should have been passed over unnoticed by the 
teaober. 
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XI. 

‘‘The examination in this subject is not limited to technical QBAMHAXi 
'^mmar, although parsing and analysis still form an important 
part of the requirements. The general object of lessons in English 
should be to enlarge the learner’s vocabulary, and to make him 
familiar with the meaning, the structure, the grammatical and 
' logical relation and the right use of words. Elementary exercises 
of this kind have an important practical bearing on everything else 
which a child learns. From the first, the teaching of English should 
he supplemented by simple exercises in composition: «.p., when a 
word is defined, the scholar should be called on to use it in a 
sentence of his own j when a grammatical principle is explained, he 
should be asked to frame a sentence showing how it is to be applied; 
and examples of the way in which adjectives are formed from nouns, 
or nouns from verbs, by the addition of syllables, should be supplied 
or selected by the scholars themselves Mere instruction in the 
terminology of grammar, unless followed up by practical exercises 
in the use of language, yields very unsatisfactory^jesulta” 

Nothing is required of the children in Standard I. ncept the Grammar, 
repetition of their lines of poetry, but those in Standard IL are 
required to point out nouns and verba This can be made an interest¬ 
ing exercise for children, and grammar can from the first be ^ught 
* through analyiit. The children should not only be able to point 
out the houns and verhs occurring in a sentence, but should from the 
first be taught to build up sentenoes by the use ncmna and aerba 
Thu will gre^ iSlp to develop the intelligence of the ohildren, and 
tor Iky a- good foundation fmr fbtiue work. What Mr. Fitch, in ana 
pf bis admirable “ Lectures on Teaching;” says on the Sttl)|eet of text 
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booka might be also applied to teaching generally. He says^ne 
good test of a grammar or delectus, or of ^manusd of aiiy k^, is 
this: Does it, as soon as it has hdped the ■student to some¬ 
thing, instantly set him to do something which requires hiiH to use 
that knowledge, and to show that he has really acquired it 1 e,g., 
if it explains a new term, does it require thedeamer soon to use that 
term ? If it states a rule, does it give him instantly occasion to put 
the rule in practice 1 If it points out a new logical or grammatical 
distinction, does it challenge him forthwith to find new instances and 
illustrations of that distinction 1” The children shjpld thoroughly" 
understand and be ready to say why a certain word is a noun or a 
verb, and in many schools the work of the higher standards is 
anticipated by teaching the kinds of nouns, and how to distinguish 
them, and the simple infiexions—gender and number. 

In pointing out verbs, the children should be instructed to take 
together the parts of a compound verb, and the particle “ to ” with 
the infinitive. This is frequently omitted, but when done, enhances 
the value of the teaching. 

The children in Standard IIL are required “to point out nouns, 
verba, adjectives, adverbs, and personal pronouns, and to form simple 
sentences containing them.” ,Oareful lessons should first be given 
on the adjective, adverb, and personal pronoun, separately, and the 
oUldren, as soon as the lesson is given, should be asked to point out 
worths which belong to the class of words or parts of speech forming 
the subject of the lesson, also to firame easy sentences containing^ 
that part of speech. Any mechanical means of detecting the words 
■houid be sjparingdy employed, the children being taught to recognize 
the partis of speech by the ^ndioit the]»dis(&:^!^in the sentence, 
instead of saying, that smdi a wmrd k an adverb becaofq it ends 
ill "-ly,* to 00 . It r^uirea cmly a little thought to see that 
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similar rules are*not true, and are not productive of any 
edu^gt:iaBal results. '!pie children in this and the upper standards 
should be able to say ujAy a certain word is a verb, or an adjective, 
from ifti use in the sentence, and not from its form. Exercises 
should T)e given oraUy and on paper, the former being so valuable 
on account of tlie greatsopportunities afforded of 

(a) Asking questions on the "‘why end wherefore” of each 
answer. 

(&) Deducing and imparting incidental information. 

‘ . (c) Developing the intelligence of the children. 

(fl?) Saving time. 

The mode of examination in this standard is very much varied, 
jome Inspectors requiring written answers, some verbal, and others 
adopting both methods. 

The tests generally given are ; — 

(1) A passage is taken from the reading book, or written on 
the black-board, and the children are required to point 
out the parts of speech specified. 

(2) A sentence is taken, and the children are asked to say or 
write what part of speech each of the words specified is. 

(3) The children are told to make up so many sentences 
containing certain parts of speech. 

(4) A few words are given, and the children are requested to 
frame sentences using these words properly. 

(5) Synthesis of sentences thus :—The examiner asfcs the 
children to give him the name of some object— agr., 
Clock—and by using this as a subject he deduces from 
the children the predicate and other parts of a sestence, 
such a^ this—$he clock teOs us when to go honge, 

'Greatjkt^ntion should be paid to the following points :— 

(a) Words sometimes used as one part of speech anitf.8ometima> 
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another. These cannot properly be €ealt with uslesa o^il$Li«b 
are taught to distinguish w(jnis by th^/uncttoft. o. 

(6) Forming of sentences, using certain parts of speech or given 
words;—ag., three sentences, each containing an idverb j 
three sentences, each containing a personal pronoun,-See,; or 

I.*' 

sentences containing each of the follocring words:— 
work (noun) land (verb) 

work (verb) land (noun) 

him land (adjective) 

sweetly second ^ 

down (adverb) down (adjective). 

(e) It is advisable not to allow the so-called articles, whose 
selection is purely mechanical, to be included with the. 
adjectives. Pew Inspectors place any value upon them, and 
children are frequently led to neglect genuine adjectives for 
those, the picking out of which requires no trouble 


The children in Standard IV. are required “to parse easy sen¬ 
tences, and to show by examples the use of each of the parts of 
speech.” It should be observed that the sentences for parsing need 
not be limple sentences, which would exclude the Relative Pro¬ 
noun, but must be easy ones. The parsing in this and in the higher 
standards should be complete, and should show (n) the part of 
speech to which the word belongs; (6) the inflexions of each (if 
any) ;^(c) ilie syntactical relations between the words. In some 
schools it is the custom not to refer to the case of a noun or pronpun, 
on account of its difficulty, but as the proper determination of the 
cam od'a noon or pronoun is a special test of inteUigenee^ Iflspectors 
generallyiday great stress on it It seems pity^Sfiat children^ are 
not required to analyse a umple sentence before parsing it. Some 
teachers ysc^ sensibly teach analysis first and this is the true 
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ord«]( 4 ]^ things. Experience teaches that the following points are 
iiic>s^l£tg{> neglected , 

(a)^ J?roper deterinination of the cast of a noun or pronoun, and 
Shy a word is in any case. 

(&) Claase^of verbs— t.g., why a verb is regular or irregular, 
transitive or intrttositive. 

(c) The moods and their usoa 

(ci) How to know the number and person of the verb, if it 
has any. 

• (e) ConneiJEren between the pronoun and the noun for which it 
stands. 

(/) How to distinguish the gender, number, and person of a 
Belative, and what the case depends upon. 

(p) How to decline the Personal Pronouns. 

(A) Interrogative pronouns. 

(i) Oomporison of adjectives. 

O’) Functions of adverbs, and the words with which they are 
generally used 

(A) The syntactical relations of transitive verbs and prepositions, 
(f) Correction of badly constructed sentencea 
Parsing should occasionally be done on paper, to ensure accuracy 
in spelling the terms used, which is sometimes very weak in schools 
where the parsing has been entirely oral This shows at once that 
sufficient use has not been made of the Black-board 
A jfew suggestive questions on the passage below are here given 
far the'^dance of young teachers. 

Fassago;—“One very cold winter’s day I went to my fiend’s 
honse, which ia^'^ndon,” , 

Ode' Whatistheuseof “one”in theaentenoet What part 

of speech is it 1 What kind of a4jective ii^t 1 Have 
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you heard of any other kinds 1» What are they ? 

up a sentence containing an adjec^are of qualityfl,__ 

very What is the use of “^very” in this sentenoS V" What 

part of speech is it 1 With what parts of speech 4o you 
use adverbs 1 With which is it used here 1 Giife me a 
sentence using an adverb (l) with a verlf; (2) with an 
adjective ; (3) another adverb, 

cold Cold has been called an adjective. Why is it an 

adjective 1 Give me some other forma of this word which 
show degrees of coldness. What name do you give to 
these different forms 1 What is the superlative of 
sweet—of beautiful—of good; and the comparative 
of long—of bad—of lovely 1 When ose the 

comparative ? Repeat a sentence using an adjective in 
the comparative degree. Is this sentence correct or not ? 
—This is the shortest way of the two. What should it 
be 1 Why was it incorrect before 1 
winter’s What part of speech is “winter's”? One boy says a 
noun, the next says an adjective. Why does ho say it 
is an adjective? Give me another sentence where a 
word, which is generally a noun, is used like an adjective ? 
What number is thf? word winter’s ? Why did that one 
boy think it was plural number ? Do all plural nouns 
end in “ s ” ? Tell me a noun in the idural number which 
does not end in “ In what case is the word winter's ? 

C 

Change this sentence so that the objective case of the 
word is used, without altering the sense of the shntonee. 
day f In what case is the word “ day ” t* What makes it be 
in that case? What other fwrts oFkpeech govern an 

k> 

objective Isaset. 

o What is the use of “ I ” in the sentence ? What pert 
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-fit speech is it I Wimt gender is the word “I’M "Why- 
does he say ^ I ” is con^on gender 1 Is the word “ I ” 
■always common gender,? "WTien can you tell what gender 
• “ I ” is 1 "What number is the word " I ” 1 Put another 
word in its place, and so make it plural number. What 
is tHb persot^t “ I ” ? What do you mean by the let 
person ?' Put another word in its place and so make it 
and person, and another to make it 3rd person. (This 
should be done in singular and plural of each person.) 
In what case is “ I ” ? • How do you know it is nominative 
case ? *“What is the objective of “I”? Give a sentence 
using this objective. What is the possessive case of “I’M 
Is this jKjBsessive case formed like that of the word 
■winter ? What is the difference ? 

went "What is the use of “went” here? What part of 

speech is it ? What kind of a verb is “ went ” ? One 
boy says it is an irregular verb ; what does he mean by 
that ? By adding ‘^d ” or “ ed ” to what 1 What is the 
present tense of “ went ” ? If “ go ” had been a regular 
verb, what would have been its past tense ? Another 
boy said “ went ” was an Intransitive verb; what does he 
mean by an Intransitive^verb 1 Give me a sentence 
. containing a Transitive verb. In what mood is ‘ ‘ went ” ? 
Why is it Indicative Mood ? Name any other moods 
you have heard of. Give me a sentence using each of 
these moods. When do you use the Imperative M*od ? 
"What number is the word " went ” ? How do you know 
^at 1 Us^ another word for its nominative case, and so 
make it®pluraL "What person is “ went ” ? "V^y Tb it 
let person ? Put another word for its nominative, and 
make it 2nd person, another and make it 3rd person 
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(siiigular and plural). Oan you tell aimplj at 

the word “went" wh^ number person it ift'f 
to What is the nee of to " ? \yiiat part of is it 1 

What does a preposition do in a sentence 1 WibSt other 
words govern a noun or pronoun in the objeetive’^case 1 
which What is the use of “ which’y WhatP part of speech 
is it i What kind of pronoun 1 Why is it a Relative 
Pronoun 1 To what word does it relate 1 What do you 
call that word to which it relates 1 Do you generally 
find the antecedent before or oi/ier the relative pronoun ? 
What gender is the word “ which ” 1 “tlow do you know 
that 1 What else does the word “ house ” tell you about 
“ which" 1 What number and person, then, is “ wh|^ ” 1 
In what case is “ which ” 1 Does the word “house" tell 
you the case 1 How can you determine the case, then 1 
What case is the relative pronoun in the sentence “ Tell 
me who he is ” ? Is the sentence “ The boy, who you 
saw, is dead,” correct or not 1 Correct it, then. What 
is the possessive case of “ who ” 1 

The amount of instruction which can be given by means of these 
questions and answers, shows at once the practical superiority 
oral over witien parsing e^rcises. Where the examination of 
grammar is conducted on paper, teachers might greatly improve the 
appearance of the papers by giving a few hints on arrangement 
of answers. Much time would be saved by employing suitable 
abbftviations, and general character of work improved by attending 
to such trivial points as the use of inverted conunas wiwm words 
are referred to in the parsing, o o 
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■ Tb^ tflcfeblars in Standaffl V. are required “ to parse and analyse 
simplM^epoes, and t<«teow the nethod of forming English nouns, 
jwljectives, and verbs from each other.” 

It i^ a fact much to be deplored that analysis does not precede 
parsing, yet teachers too frequently make matters worse by leaving 
the teaching of analysisi'till the last month or so of the school year. 

, Words can hardly be used strong enough against this practice, which 
should be at once discouraged by all lovers of education. The 
chUdren should know what the essential parts of a sentence are, 
a'tai of what thgn^ parts are generally composed: they should 
also understand when an object or completion of the predicate is 
necessary, and what is meant by an extension of the predicate, the 
adverbial function of which should be carefully pointed out. When 
children are asked to say what the difference is between a sentence and 
a phrase, very seldom do they give an answer any way approaching 
conectnees. The children in this standard are only required to 
analyse a simple sentence, therefore it must not be expected that 
. the sentraice given will be quite straightforward in its arrangement. 

- One occasionally finds children hopelessly floundering over analysis 
when the parsing is fairly good, and this tells its own tale. A good 
method of securing a variety of sentences for analysis is to take 
different poems, and cull as many seftences as possible from each. 
If these"^e"pre8erved in a note book, and periodical additions be made, 
a large and valuable assortment will be always at hand. Such 
sentences as the following might be expected at the exan ion :— 

(1) And from the moiintaiii'a giwtay side 

A gniltless feast I bring. 

(2) father, faint is death below, 

^ His votae no longer heard. 

(3) Who wiU dare to ohlde me 

For loving that old arm chair * 
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(i) And 1 will glye tbee a siNer crown 

To row me o'er the ferry. 

• o 

(B) And in the churchyard cottage, I 

Dwell near them with my" mother. 

(6) But there was neither sound nor sight 

• To serve them as a guide. 

(7) At my feet, on the ground^ay a glittering diamond. 

Some teachers buy papers with the table for analysis printed upon 

them. This, although done with a laudable object, namely, to ensure 
neatness, is a mistake, and many Inspectors will not allow it, The 
printed table is too suggestive, and should noi be used. 

The formation of nouns, verbs, and adjectives from one another, 
is a most interesting feature of the New Code, and should be made 
a very pleasant exercise. Much of this teaching should be done in 
the reading lesson, and in one school in the writer’s personal 
experience, .where the word-building exercises were remarkably well 
done, all the teaching had been given incidentally in the reading 
lesson, the master having quite overlooked this requirement of the 
code. Such intelligent and unselfish teaching as this deserves great 

* M ‘ 

praisa The ordinary reading lesson will provide numbers of words 
for word formation, and these should be utilized as they occur. 

The children should know the different ways in which these words 
are formed from one anothen, and be able to form them. They 
should also be able to give the meaning of the prefix ormBi lis^ 
in the formation, so that if a boy has formed the verb “ sweeten ” 
from the adjective “sweet,” he should be able to say that the “-en” 
has^he force of “to make,” hence “sweeten” means, to make sweet® 
He should also be able to give other words in whioh^ similar 
forjpation is made, and reference should be made by ths teacher to 
such a Vord as “ enrich,” in wWch “ en ”, is a prefix, but has thf same 
force. When a word has been formed from another, the child should 
frame a sentence using the word thus formed. 
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■ Suppo^a teacher has tfte adjective "stroog” under consideration, 
he ^liil^aak^me Bac4*queBtionayas these;—What noun is formed 
from tBB^rord “strongil” Make up a sentence using “strength” 
as a nofin 1 Give another noun formed in the same way) What 
do al! th&se nouns ending in “-th” denote i Name any other 
ending which ftrma nows denoting abstract ideas, and give some 
examples 1 What verb can you form out of the words “ strong ” or 
“strength!’’ Form a sentence using “strengthen” as a verb. 
What is the ending used 1 What is the use of -en ? Give me any 
other verb formed like this, where the “-en” means “to make” 
When word-building is tested by means of a written examination, 
it is a good plan for the children to have a definite arrangement for 
the answers made beforehand, so as to avoid confusion. 


The test prescribed for Standard VI. is “to parse and analyse Grammar, 
a short complex sentence, and to know the meaning and use of VL k VIL 
Latin prefixes in the formation of English words,” and that for 
Standard VIL is “to analyse sentences, and to know prefixes and 
terminatiuns generally." 

So much has been remarked on analysis that little now remains to Analyiis^f 
be said. The children in these standards should not only be able to 
divide a complex sentence into its p^ncipal and subordinate parts, 
cntirftsm lessons on “subordinate sentences” should be in a position 
to Bt 2 ite the kind of subordinate sentence, except in very difficult 
cases. They should also be able to form complex sentences, con- 
> sisting of— • 

C (o) Noun Clause. 

A Principal clause and Subordinate clause -{ (6) Adjectival „ 

• • t (c) Adverbial 

as reqjilred by the teacher or examiner. • 

l!he knowledge of prefixes is very nsefiil to advanced pupils, and Prafizes, 

should receive due attention. The childien in Standard ¥L should 
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know the meaning of the Latin preflxeB, be able to givp^or^'W 
which they are used, and to Bhtjw the fo^ of th^ia^ fl^ in^^^ aoh 
word ; or if words containing prefetes be giifen, they sboiH^^ able 
to separate the prefix from the root, to give the meaning of the 
prefix, and to give other words in which the same prefixe* are'used. 
Analysis of A good exercise for Standard VIL i* what Slight be called 
“ Analysis of Words.” The children would be prepared to analyse a 
word thus:— 


words. 


Worl 

Meaning 

of 

Word. 

Prefix. 

Meanlns; 

of 

Prefix, 

Boot. 

Meaning 

of 

Root. 

Suffix. 

Meaning 

of 

Suffix--' 

Contradiction 

A 

speaking 

against 

Contra- 

Against 

•die 

to speak 
or B&y 

'tlon 

stats of 

Beelstlbld* • 

Capable 

of 

standing 

againat 

Be- 

Again 

-slst 

to stand 

-Ible 

capable of 
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,. • XII. 

G«ogT^hy is the second class subject most commonly taken in Geo- 

- obajpht. 

schools, and \raen taught in a scientific, intelligent way, it is most 

popular with children Where this subject is taken, geographical Geo^^hi- 

r^ing-books must be used in the school, but if the results are to 

depend entirely on these reading lessons, without oral teaching, they 

■will be diaappoin feg. 

In the Blue Book, M^Holmes says, “ Globes are now in general Globes and 
use in Standard II., and blank wall maps in Standards III-VL, Mapa 
and to the extended use of these appliances, far more than to the 
introduction of geographical reading-books, I am inclined to attribute 
the progress that has been made. I am doubtful, to say the truth, 
whether these reading-books have not done more harm than good. 

If they hare not, the illustrations are to be thanked, not the text. 

Once or twice I have had to examine a class in which oral teaching Keilect of 
has been entirely neglected, and total failure has been the invariable ing results 
result The fact is that written exposition makes little or no ^**^“*' 
impression on the mind of a child. At beat it remains on the 
surface of his consciousness, readyvto be effaced by the first dis- 
tru'tmg influenca The very same explanation which, if spoken by 
the teacher with all the accessories of emphasis, iteration, and illus¬ 
tration, might be readily understood, would change itself into a 
riddle the moment it was transferred to a book. Good books of 
travel, Ending as they do to awaken interest in places and peoples, 
are invaloable a4jtuict8 to a geography lesson, but text-boo^ and 
handbooks—books that catalogue fiaets, and books that explain and 
expound—ought, in my opinion, to bo kept out of the hands of * 

children.* • 
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To secure good results much oral teaehing must be ^en, mid’ 
this by skilful teachers. 


O^o^np^Ti 

standardL 


The children in Standard 1. are now reqaired “ to expla&hi plan 

• ft ^ 

of the school and playground. The four cardinal points. The 

I 

meaning and use of a map,” The teaching of these points should 
not be entrusted to a junior teadber, mless h/ has a special 
aptitude, and is properly guided by a responsible teacher, for the 
first lessons on a subject should be made as interesting as possible, 
so that a craving for knowledge on the subject may be cultivated. 
The following remarks by Mr. Blakiston in the Blue Book (I88a) 
deserve notice. ' 


“ Many teachers bewilder children by beginning with the 
points of the compass. The simpler and better way is first to 
draw attention to the shape of the room, leading them to ndte 
things of like shape, as books, slates, windows, doors, pante, 
and panela The next step is to sketch in chalk on the floor 
a rough outline of the floor as bounded by the walls, marking 
doors, fireplaces, but not, as is sometimes done, windows. 
It will then be an amusement to the children to point out 
where the desks, cupboards, and other fixtures should 'be 
marked in the plan. Next let the same plan be roughly drawn 
on the blackboard, but not always of the same size, till the 
children are thoroughly familiar with the shape, position, and 
proportion of all that should be shown in the ground plan. 
Let them be enoouFaged to draw on their slates rough plans 
of the room to show their parents where they sit in sobool, 
and to bring from home plans of their living rooms. Obj^ts 
should now and then be misplaced in the plan, or lines ex¬ 
aggerated in size, so as to test and rivet attention, and to train 
the eye to aomiraoy. The children will soon want nasea for 
the fonr walls and comers. Then, and not till theilfwhen the 
want has been created, should tha,oight chief points of the 
compass be taught, and the ohUdren eneonraged to notioe snn- 
rlae and sunset, morning, evening, and noontdde ahtdows, 
winter and snmmer londiine, and ao on. 

It will now be well to draw plana of tha aohool premia^ 
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roughly to scaled Thus In large roome the walls may be roughly 
^easured by aounting steps, In class-rooms by actual measure- 
fflbut with Als or tape#. Tt is well to draw these plans on 
scales gradueAly reduced’, sc as to be able to take In more and 
more of the surroundings. 

If this work has been well done in ths 1st Standard, the 2nd 
Btai^ard should be able to make rough plans of their yillage 
or town, and tffthe surrounding ground so far as they cem walk. 
Measurement may be got sometimes by milestones, sometimes 
by stepping, sometimes by the time* taken to walk distances, 
and sometimes by counting houses. If the scale be gradually 
reduced, till first the school, then the village or town, becomes 
a mer^jmmt^he use and meaning of a map will gradually 
dawn upon tb^iliildrsn, who will have been led from the known 
to the unknown. Thus taught they will not be likely to think 
that a map of England, on the scale of an inch to a foot, could 
be hung up in their schoolroom.” 


The children in Standard L should be able— 


a) To answer questions on a prepared plan, or one drawn on 
the blackboard—to point to the position on the plan of 
objects in the room, e.g., desks, fireplaces, doors, &c. 

(&) To draw a plan on slates, and to mark the points of the 
compass on the same. 

(c) To place a slate with the points of the compass marked on 


in chalk thus 



in*ts proper position on the floor. 


(ci) To answer questions on the points of the compass, put in 
diflferent forms, e.g .:— 

(l) 1 am taking a Walk at Dcpon, and find that the sno 
is abining directly on my back. In what direction 


* amiwaUdiigt * 

(2) As I was g?nng borne I had to walk tow&ds the 


* It la aanmad tint tha etaBdran faaow that tbm are 00 ndBiitaa hsan boor. 
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Stan(Urd 

IL 


west, and the sun was shinihg in my face. 
time of the day \pis it 1 y/ 

(3) I took a walk thjough th^ fields at noOtl^Wid saw 
my shadow in front of me. In what diAdtion w^’ 
I walking I • . * 


(4) There are blinds to those ■^ndows (leacher points to 
south wall), and none on that side (pointing to the 
north wall): Why is that 1 
(e) To know the meaning and use of a map. 


In teaching the siu and sAape of the es’^tlvaiinparison should be 
made with familiar objects, yet the children must not be led to 
suppose that the shape of the earth is faithfully represented by the 
shape of an orange. When the geographical terms are explained-to 
the children, the physical features of the neighbourhood should be 
taken as illustrations; but sometimes children are quite ignorant of 
the presence of a hill, valley, island, lake, &o., in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the school The children are too often taught 
“ definitions " of the geographical terms, instead of their m^ing^ 
and many, whilst ready with the definition: “An island is a portion 
of land surrounded by water," axe qilite incapable of answering 
intelligently a simple question on the same. The “ physical geography 
of hills and rivers " does not mlan the cramming up of the term^used 
for the difiierent parts and definitions of them, but an intelligent 
understanding of the same. It is no uncommon occurrenxte to find 
tha^children do not know whether a man standing where the river, 
commences, or one standing at its mouth, would be the higgler 
above the sea ; on which bank a river a town that a man sees 
on Jus left hand wh^n rowing up the river, Js situatM; or that 
a strefin ohooaes the bottom of a v^ay for its bad. B more 
attention were paid to illustrating these lessons, by modeling in 
clay and ftnd, the geographical terms would he better understood 
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• E^ery school should possess a map of the district in which the SUndanl. 
sohgolj^ situated, the geo^aphy of the district should be 
careful^aught, then ^he childjen will be more likely to grasp 
that of (he country. It will be found a good plan to have a list of 
names of places surrounding the school, and the distances to each, 
hanging up in the schoc4 for reference. Some teachers spend too 
much time in cramming the children with strings of names, heights 
of mountains in feet, lengths of rivers in miles, wifliout any com¬ 
parison of these with well-known distances. By this method most 
ridiculous impressi ons ar e set afloat, and a class of children has been 
found unable to s^^fi^er the height (given by the children in 
feet) of a mountain is a greater distance than that to a neighbour¬ 
ing church 100 yards ofiT, or not. Blank maps are especially useful 

<9 

for testing, and should be in every school A practice which has 
produced good results is that of letting the children draw their oum 
maps, and put in only the names of places, &c., mentioned in the read¬ 
ing books and lessons. This is sometimes given to be done as home 
lessons, and the children are questioned on their maps for a few 
minutes daily. In a few schools maps of countries are painted or 
drawn in chalk on the blackboard, and this is put on the floor in the 
proper position with regard to the compass, the children standing 
round. Still better is it when a bfly can be asked to draw on the 
floor a map of some country, or part of it, and then walk round the 
coast from place to place, and so oa • 

When questions are answered readily on the names and positions, 

&a of the physical features of England, it commonly happeiS that 
the children know next to nothing on the industries, the districts 
where they are carried on, and why confined to these districta In 

p % 

genej^ words, geography sjronld be taught on a phymal bqpis in all 
the standardsi It not un&eqnently happens that a teacher is deceived 
as to the knowledge possessed by his scholars, through |he style of 
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* . , 
quBBtiomiig adopted in testing it Instead of confining t^ quesjiioms 
’ to certain areas, and thoroughly ^ing the*||acte knoirn, Jy off 
from one pliioe to another in a desultory mfuiner. ' In tffl^y the 
geography of the world is examined in a few minutes, but fh^ impres- 
sion formed of the attainments is deceptive. * - 

Work of The work of Standard IV. needs no specific remarks, but on 

Higher 

Standards, latitude and longitude something must be said, for this branch of 
geography is extremely useful and interesting. To teach latitude 
and longitude properly, very much more timg isjne eded than is often 
given to it. The children should know^e meanings of the terms, 
why the knowledge of the latitude of a place is important, how the 
circles called parallels of latitude diminish in size from the equator jfo 
the poles, and should clearly understand how it is that 90° is the 
highest latitude. They should also know what places in the same 
latitude have in common, and the effect that the latitude of a place 
has on its climate. The necessity of having the circles called 
meridians of longitude marked on our globes and maps, the difference, 
between meridians of longitude and parallels of latitude, how longi¬ 
tude is measured, the constancy of the length of a degree of latitude, 
whilst that of a degree of longitude is variable, that places on 
same meridian have noon at same time, the relation between 
the longitude of places, and difference in time of these places, 
should be clearly understood. The children should be able to 
calculate the longitude of a place, having given the local time and 
that of Greenwich, and to find the local time when the longitude is 
given. 

The causes of day and ni^t, of the varying lengths oP these, and 
why werhave different seasons, should be properly explained, o 
In order to teach these things well, a globe of suitable size should 
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be at ha^, for without it the children get a very poor idea of the 

rot(^<£gf the earth, -(See. * 

• • • 

^ The 'work of Standards VI. and VIL is very important, and 
requires careful preparation, not only on the method of teaching, 
but often of the^ubject-matter taught 

“To obtain the mark ‘good’ for geography, the scholars ii 
Standard V. and upwards should be required to have prepared three 
maps, one of which, selected by the Inspector, should be drawn from 
memory on the day of inspection. In teaching geography, good 
maps, both of the n'lTnPun^i i1 of the parish or immediate neighbour¬ 
hood in which the school is situated, should be aflBxed to the walls, 
and the exact distances of a few near and familiar places should be 
* ^own. It is useful to mark on the floor of the school-room the 
meridian line, in order that the points of the compass should be 
known in relation to the school itself, as wbU as on a map.”— {Instruc¬ 
tions to Inspectors.) 

If History be taken as a second Class Subject in Standards 
■ V.-VII,, a graduated scheme of teaching it must be submitted to the 
Inspector, and approved by him at the previous inspection. 
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Mttsio ijn) 
Bntania 


XIII. 

The refining influence of Music and Singing in sciiools is generally 
recognised, and it should be so employed as to form a means of 
recreation in the midst of bard work. Thus it will be found much 
more beneficial to hare a short lesson of about ten minutes daily 
than one or two long ones weekly ; and by adopting this method the 
children’s voices will be kept in regular 
The Cods now recognises singing as taught by ear, for which a 
grant of 6d. per head on the average attendance is paid; and by 
note, for which a grant of la per head is paid; but true education¬ 
ists will not consider the subject from a pecuniary point of view. 
Those who teach singing by ear have to spend a fair amount of time 
in teaching the songs, and when this is done the children have 
acquired nothing which will enable them to learn the songs for the 
next year, so that the time given to such teaching is, to a great 
extent, thrown away. On the other hand, if children are taught 
music, they acquire an art which is at once elevating and instructive, 
and may become a source of pl^ure through a whole life ; for 
“ Music can noble hints impart, 

Engender fury, kindle love ; 

With unsuspected eloquence can move. 

And manage all the man with secret art" 
Unfortunately, some teachers are quite unable, through neglect of 
traiivng, to teach singing from notes, but aa^there art so many 
opportuftities nowadays of learning music, very few should bq, able 
to plead this as an excusa Whether singing be taught by ear or by 
note, teachtis one and all should make a combined effort to eradicate 
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firoEDLOur schools what is cOmmonly called singing, but is nothing 
morwiasfless than havi^ing, and ^specially in Boys’ Schools. It 
must n^^e forgotten that, unless the children be taught to sing 
sweetly an3 with expression (whether by note or by ear), no singing 
grant can'bS expected. In order that children may sing with good 
expression, the sShga taught must be suitable—the words should be 
childlike, such as the children can understand and appreciate—the 
music must be such as they can sing with pleasure, and can carry 
away to be a source of enjoyment to themselves and to their frienda 
There is too great a ten^cy at present to discard the old school 
song, BO full of sentimra^and moral teaching, in order to take 
up pieces which the children can neither appreciate, enjoy, or sing 
^with any degree of satisfaction. This is sometimes done to please 
Inspectors, who ask the teachers to teach the childien to sing good 
music, and so occasionally one hears delightful compositions entirely 
spoiled, either by parts of the harmony being left out, or, worse than 
all, by the children, with unbroken voices, singing the tenor and bass 
parts an octave higher, thus producing a combination of sounds 
extremely inharmonious. This practice is so absurd that anyone 
with a very slight musical knowledge would not think of adopting 
it Many teachers forget that pieces which were veiy enjoyable to 
themselves in the training college or dioral society, may be entirely 
unsuitable fbr children. 

For either the lower or higher grant three songs must be prepared 
in the first division, and five in each of the other divisiona Thera 
^ no objection to a repetition of some of the same songs in difi^rent 
divisiona A school which has applied for the higher grant, but has 
failed to sesure it, may be recommended for the lower granj of 
sixpenpe without further examination, if the Inspector is of ‘^pinion 
that the time and attention devoted to music would have secured 
the lower grant o 
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It is not necessary here to discuss the methods of teaching- by 
noi!e, for teachers will teach that,notation %hich they knoSU>^> 
hare greater aptitude for .teaching. Howiever, it has b(SSft> found 
that the Tonic Sol-fa method is so suitable for children, on account 
of its simplicity, that the vast majority of teachers ‘adopt that 
system. The systems generally taught may be clai&ed as 

(a) Tonic Sol-fa system—generally adopted when singing is 
taught by note. 

(5) Staff Notation—movable doh—usually taught where this 
notation is adopted. 

(c) Staff Notation—HuUah’s systefl'.^very rarely taught 

The first two systems are alike in method, but differ in notation, 
and to every one, except a bigot, the Staff, notation presents diffi-, 
oulties which are avoided in the Tonic Sol-fa notation, and this 
accounts for the difference in the results of the two notations, The 
apphcatiou of the Tonic Sol-fa method to the Staff notation is a 
matter of no difficulty, and many Staff notationists teach the Staff 
through the Tonic Sol-fa. In schools where both the Staff and Tonic 
Sol-fa systems are taught, .different divisions may be presented in 
either notation. 

Whatever system be adopted, the exercises to be performed by 
the children are practical oejs, and the circular showing the re¬ 
quirements for the several standards is undoubtedly drawn up -by 
practical teachers of music. The following points, neglect of which' 
often causes disappointment, will, it is hoped, be of service. 

First, as to the elassijieatim of the children. The music require¬ 
ments are divided not into itandards, but in divuioaa, and the 
proper grouping of standards is not alway/i carriadf out The 
childrea should be classified as follows ^ - 

Divisicm L .Infimts. 

o „ II .Standards I and H 
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Division III, Standards IIL and IV. 

IV. , V.-VII. 

^ A j 

' (pooping), of fourse, only applies to large schools ; in small 
■Tchools'Rispectors may permit any pouping which they think 
justiffed hy the circumstances If desirable, small schools may be 
examined in tigo divisions only, provided that a certain number of 
children in each of the two divisions are able to pass some of the 
tests applicable to Divisions IL and III. respectively, In schools 
not having more than one certificated teacher, the songs may be 
pSUng in one part instead of two parts; and no higher tests 
should be requireiUTT^Stendard V. and upwards than those of 
Division IIL” (Circular 246, bearing date Nov. 29th, 1884). 

Next, as to the code requirements. These are stated in detail in 
Tircular 246 of the Education Department, which should be possessed 
by all teachers. Whatever system be taught, the requirements are 
divided into 

(n) Note Tests. If the Tonic Sol-fa method be taught, these Require 
exercises are given from (1) The Modulator. mtuta 

■ (2) Written or printed testa. 

(6) Time Testa. 

(c) Ear Teats. 

(i) Song Tests. 

These ape generally the most satisfactorily performed of all the Note 

tests, but still there is room for peat improvement. The children 

should be taught to sing the exercises in a sweet tone, and firmly. 

If they hesitate in singing an interval, a mistake almost inVRiiably 

follows. The modulator tests are sometimes sung staccato, but 

more frequently in i drawling fashion, both styles being very 

objectitmabla Th? most common cause of failure is, that .the chil- 
• • " • 
dteit an unable to sing the tests given by a stranger, on account of 

the teaching having run in a groova This should be i^medied by 
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a variety of exercisea. In the 3rd divisioa (Standards IIL and. ly.'^ 
the ft and ta of the Tonic Sol-fa notation, « F sharp and P fla^ia 
the scale of 0 in the Staff notatioif, with th^ contradicting n'lnrals 
of each of these, are frequently sung incorrectly, and*t4ierefort? 
require great attention, especially the B flat or to. Very Sreqflently 
teachers of the Staff notation increase the difficulty ^ singing these 
tones by calling F natural and F sharp both by the same name, fah, 
and give B natural and B flat the same name, si, instead of adopting 
the recognised modification of vowel sounds. The 4th divimon 
(Standards V,-VII.) have to sing using the Sol-fa syllables, diatonio, 
passages involving a change of key, and f '.oe minor mode using the 
sharpened sixth, thus I te 1. These should present little difficulty if 
the nature of a transition be understood, but it must be observed 
that the note testa in this division are not to be given from the" 
modulator, but from printed or vrritten tests, and this increases 
the difficulty of them. 

Points to be aimed at in this branch 

(а) Accuracy in singing intervals. 

(б) Sweetness of tone. 

(c) Firmness in singing the tones of an exercise. 

(d) Prevention of drawling or staccato singing. 

(e) Avoiding exercises v^hich run in a groove. 

Children generally sing the time tests as if they never .understood 
the meaning of them, and a few questions addressed to the teacher 
often reveals the feet that time is very rarely taught properly. If 
the subject be well taught it is very interesting, and the children a 
should thoroughly understand :— 

/I) That in speaking and singing, accenit occur at regular 

iatervalB. 

fj ^ 

(8) That these accents differ from one another—some are strong, 

soiie weak. 
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. 13) That the accent%are grouped in two’t and thne’*. 

(4)k^hat music mast be arranged to suit these accents. 

That a or baf in music is the interval of time 

*bAween one ^ong'accent and tLe next. 

^6) That four-pulse measure and six-pulse measure (4 and 6 
beats t^the b{ur]|| are modifications of two-pulse and three- 
pulse measure 

All the above facts should be clearly shown by the use of 
BMitences which illustrate them. If this be done, the children 
would at once know the kind of measure (number of beats to the 
bar) a piece of music Wwvritten in, and in addition could tell on 
what pulse or beat of the measure it commences The children 
should generally be questioned on these points. 

The time testa are to be sung on monotone to “ laa,’’ and in doing 
this the children should be careful to sing these “ laa’s ” smoothly, 
clea^y sounding the consonant “ 1 ” for each new tone, and holding 
on the vowel sound its proper length of time. Very rarely do 
children properly observe the whole pulse (beat) rests on the non- 
accented portions of the measure (bar), the preceding note being 
made to rob it of a part or whole of its time. 

Ohildren who have sufficient practice in imitation of phrases Ear Testa, 
from the beginning of their schojl life, become very proficient in 
naming the notes of a phrase of 3 or 4 tones of the Boale when 
heard in connection with the key-tona All children have not 
what is called an ear for mnsio, but much can be done by cultiva¬ 
tion to atone for a natural deficiency. K a child cannoiTBing in 
tune it is because the ear needs training. The kinds of tests given 
to each division aje fully explained in Circular 246, and should be 
aarefully studied. . ^ 

The ohildren in each division are required to sing sweetly a school BoagTe^l 
song, in good time and tune, and with suitable expression. In 
Divisiem III the singing must be in two parts, and in Division IV. 
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in two or more parts ; except in schools net having more than. 0 ^ 0 ° 
certificated teacher, where the songs may btfgung in one past on}^, 
instead of two parts. *. , ' 

For either the lower or higher grant, iAree songs must be‘’preparei 
in the first division, and ^ve in each of the other division^; • 'there 
is no objection to a repetition of some of th,8 same soag^in different 
divisions. 

Great attention should be paid to the singing of these songs, so 
that they may be a pleasure to the singer, and to the listener. 
Occasionally the singing is so coarse, loud, and shrieking, ths^t it is 
painful to listen to, especially in Boys’ Sc^^ jols. In the pfe^^Slation 
of the school songs, due regard should be paid to 

(а) Selection of words and music suitable for children ; 

(б) Posture of the children when singing; 

(c) Correctness of time and tune ; 

. „ „ ... , , r (1) Vowel sounds; 

I (2) Articulation of consonants ; 

(e) Suitable expression; 

(/) Blending of voices and parts. 

Children cannot sing properly if their posture for singing is wrong. 
They should stand comfortably upright, and not like sentinels on 
guard ; their arms should not be folded either before or behind, but 
should hang naturally by the side; and the head should be erects 
not thrown back. The harshness of the singing in schools is 
largely due to the habit of English boys, of speaking and singing with 
their nftuths nearly shut To prevent this will tax the teacher’s 
resources ; but, nevertheless, the mouths must be well opened if the 
singing is to be good. 0 

It is strongly advisable for the teacher yo read the words of th^ 
song to the children, the sentiment of each verse being taoef^y 
explained, ^e children would then understand the piece, and show 
their appreciation of it by singing with suitable expression. 
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XIV. 

7;flE ANNUAL EXAMINATION. 

Fom IX. and Schedules should always be ready at the school, at Prepira- 
. tion of 

the time fixed for the commencement of the examination. Particular Form H 

attention should be paid to the filling up of Form IX, for any sohedule*. 

’ omission would cayse a^delay in receiving the report of the school 

Now that the numbe'| of attendances made by each child has 

nothing at all to do with the Examination Schedules, they can .be 

^led up and signed a week or so before the end of the school year, 

if necessary. 

The Exception Schedule, which has lately been introduced, must 
be filled up and signed ready for the examination. On this schedule 
the names of children who are— 

I. Absent or withheld from the examination. Article 109 («) (iii.) 

II. Presented in the same standard as at a previous examination, 
or in a lower standard. Articles 109 (c) (iv.), and 113 (6) (ix.) 

IIL Presented in a specific subject in the same stage as at' a 
previous examination, or i» a lower stage. Articles 109 (g) 

(viL), and 113 (6) (ix.) 

N.B.—(a) The name of every scholar entered on this schedule must 
also be entered on the Examination Schedule in his proper 
standard. 

(6) Enter consecutively all scholars proposed for exception 
• under ^ch of the above heads, drawing a line at the end 
• • of each section! * « 

i 

(c) Scholars whose names are placed on this list under bead 
(I), will nol^ as a rule, be examined in any siilindard; and 
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Klolara whose nameo are entered under heads (IL) ufi 
'(III), will be examined in the sta^lard or sta^^e in whilS 
they are presented. ■ " * „ 

This Exception Schedule cannot, of course, be complet^l^ filled 
up before the morning of the examination iWi o^ account of cases of 
absence. 

Sufficient materials, such as slates properly ruled, suitable pencils, 
writing paper, pens, ink, and blotting paper, should be providrf 
before the examination day. It is a good custom to have the 
headings of the examination papers filled v.p-«rday or two before¬ 
hand, either by the teachers or the scholars themselves. Each 
paper should bear the following heading 

(а) Name of school 

(б) Name of scholar. 

(c) Standard in which each child is presented 

(d) The Schedule No. of each child 

Every peparation should previously be made, so that on the day 
of examination there shall be no confusion or avoidable delay. Any 
maps or charts of tables, &c., which bear on the examination work, 
should ■ be turned round, and exercise books with tables on the 
cover should not be ^ven out foi^ying the papers upon. The sets 
of reading-books should be so placed that they can be given out as 
quickly as possible. Any litit which may be required by the 
Inspectors, such as a list of songs, &c., should be written out before- 

9 

band 

On the day of examination the children should be arranged in 
Bchedde order throughout the school, so that no^me sludl be lost 
in collecting the pkpers, registering the tBSults of the slate wtorlQ 
or the school thrown into confusion in doing thew things. 
Each child should inw his schedule number and his place in the 
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dkisa, aad but a littla practice in these matters a day or two before 
flte exatiination will ^t everything right 

^^^ore the h'our fixed for the examination, each teacher should see 
that every scholar is supplied with all necessary materials, via. :— 
slates, 'pAicUs, and books in Standards I and II. ; paper, pen, ink, 
blotting papeiy and bbaks in Standard III. and upwards. The 
children should on no account be allowed to sit doing nothing, 
waitmg for the Inspector. There is a no more difficult task to 
children than to sit still, and as Inspectors may be delayed through 
various causes, the children would become tired and fidgety before 
the examination commed^s. The ordinary work of the Time-table 
should be going on, but such preparations made before-hand—ay., 
giving out of papers, &o.—as will enable the Inspector to begin the 
examination at any moment. 

Some Inspectors like the children of the several standards mixed. 
This is done to prevent copying, but it is extremely doubtful 
whether the practice does not actually aid the children to get assist¬ 
ance imfairly; for if a Third Standard child be sitting next to one in 
the 6th Standard, he is more likely to get a hint on the working of 
a sum or the spelling of a word than if he were sitting next to one of 
his own standard, who would probably have enough to do with 
his own work. If a sufficient^ variety of cards be used, and 
due supervision exercised, there seems to be no advantage in m ining 
the children. Teachers, however, should, as far as possible, adopt the 
means which best suit the method of examination of their own 
Inspector. • 


OBOBas phuji- aitd son, raiNTSKa, lonoor ▲nd uv|Brooi. 



